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CHAPTER V. 


Tue river lay like a string of 
jewels in the crevasses of the hills. 
Away in the sun-haze to the west the 
sand-dunes of Wairangi blazed liked 
pyramids of gold. 

Geoffrey paused on the summit of 
Bald Hill to gaze at the familiar 
scene. Eighteen or twenty miles 


away, but looking vastly nearer, rose 
a green hillock, cut into terraces, a 
Norfolk Island pine on its summit. 
He had once spent an afternoon with 


Eve beneath the shadow of that tree, 
and memory recalled easily the home- 
stead in its sheltering plantation, 
nestling under the pa.’ His mind’s 
eye saw the flashing casements, the 
deep, cool verandahs, the sub-tropical 
flower-garden, the woods and orchards 
in which the house was embowered. 
Peace was there if anywhere in the 
world. It was in the pens, where 
were the prize-bred fowls in which 
Major Milward took such a deep 
interest ; in the ducks diving in the 
creek; in the cows coming lazily 
down to the slip-rail for the evening’s 
milking ; in the flocks of sheep crop- 
ping the broad pastures over a score 
of hills; in,—and his heart beat 
quicker as he called up the figure of 
the young mistress, moving every- 
where with her light step, like the 
spirit of Peace herself. 


' Pah, a fortified hill. 
No. 542.—von. xct. 


TOLL OF THE BUSH. 


Wairangi, the Heavenly Waters. 
Such a splendour of light lay over the 
scene that he might well have been 
gazing into paradise itself. There 
were rest and content. The memory 
of the resplendent glories of summer 
came to him whispering that there 
also was delight. How could he 
hesitate? What was it that bade 
him pause, his feet on the thres- 
hold, his will fainting to be there? 
Was it pride that could not brook 
the thought of asking so much and 
offering so little? All his life he had 
eaten the bread of dependence, but 
love had sweetened it to his lips. 
Would it not continue to do so? 
Was it doubt as to how his advances 
would be received? Doubt was there, 
but if it influenced him at all it was 
towards its own elimination. 

The Bald Hill was the highest 
point in the settlement. It was so 
named on account of the landslips 
which had denuded its summit of soil 
and left the white inhospitable clay 
exposed. The settler to whom it 
had been allotted was supposed to 
be recompensed for its barrenness by 
an increased depth of soil in the 
hollows into which Geoffrey now de- 
scended ; but there were no evidences 
of any attempt having been made to 
utilise this compensation, supposing 
it existed, beyond what were fur- 
nished by a hut roofed with kerosene 
tin and a small enclosure mainly 
choked with weeds. A_ slipshod, 
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youngish woman stood in the open 
doorway, watching him with the 
frank, sexless interest which is due 
to the presence of another human 
being of the same race. A sound 
of children screaming came from the 
interior of the hut. Geoffrey touched 
his hat and was passing when the 
woman called to him and came down 
to the fence. 

“T hope you didn’t mind my send- 
ing for the things this morning,” she 
said as Geoffrey approached. 

She leant her arms wearily on the 
fence and looked steadily at him as 
though she derived pleasure from the 
act. Her face showed traces of good 
looks prematurely faded; her eyes 
were tired and sullen. Through her 
imperfectly fastened bodice Geoffrey 
caught a glimpse of a black bruise 
staining her white skin. 

“Not at all,” he said. ‘“ We were 
only too glad to be able to help you 
—that is, I hope we were—” and 
Geoffrey looked at her enquiringly. 

“T got what I sent for,” said Mrs. 
Andersen, nodding. “I always do 
when I send to you. That’s why I 
go to you last.” Geoffrey laughed, 
and the woman smiled slowly in 
sympathy. “I suppose we have got 
to live,” she went on, with a return 
of gravity. “At any rate we do,” 
she added, the first proposition en- 
countering a bar of doubt in her mind. 

“Of course,” Geoffrey agreed, as 
though there could be no doubt at all. 

Mrs. Andersen looked at him and 
condensed the problem of the ages 
in one word—‘ Why ?” 

The answer, several of them, came 
out of the house ready-made and 
arrayed in flour-bags. Geoffrey no- 
ticed that the family patronised two 
brands of flour, Champion and Snow- 
drift, and there was also among the 
younger branches an attempt to ad- 
vertise a special sort of oatmeal from 
Tokomairro, 


“How is Mr. Andersen getting 
on?” he asked cheerfully, lifting one 
blue-eyed, tow-headed urchin of doubt- 
ful sex on to the rail beside him. 

Mrs. Andersen shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “I haven't seen him for the 
best part of a month—run away, kids, 
and don’t bother—I shouldn’t care if 
I never saw him again,” she added, 
frowning. 

There seemed no ready-made con- 
vention for a remark of this nature, 
and Geoffrey looked smilingly at the 
child. 

“T suppose that shocks you,” the 
woman said bitterly. ‘One thing, I 
don’t often have the chance of saying 
what I think.” 

“T’m sorry it’s like that,” Geoffrey 
said, forced into saying something, 
“You must have a hard time feeding 
and—looking after all these children.” 
He was going to say clothing, but 
remembering the scantiness of their 
wardrobe, checked himself in time. 
“Tf there is anything I or Robert 
could do to help you, I’m sure we 
should be very glad.” 

Mrs. Andersen shook her head. 
“What could you do?” she asked. 
And indeed Geoffrey was conscious 
as he spoke of the inadequacy of any 
assistance in his power to render. 
Short of the reformation, or in the 
alternative the death, of her drunken 
husband, there seemed no help for 
her. 

This contact with the troubles of 
another had turned his thoughts from 
the too intense brooding on the diffi- 
culties that beset himself, and he went 
on his way in a more reasonable frame 
of mind. 

“Ook, mammy, ‘ook, the pretty 
sing man div me!” 

Mrs. Andersen clutched the money 
as a drowning person clutches an oar, 
and for the same reason. ‘“ There,” 
she said, as the child began to whim- 
per, “don’t cry. Mammy will get you 


























some jam for tea. Run in, kids, and 
tell Lena to stir up the fire.” She 
turned on the threshold and waved 
her hand to the unconscious form of 
Geoffrey, whose back was just disap- 
pearing into the bush. There was 
a silent benediction in the act. 

“T will ask Mrs. Gird’s advice.” 
Geoffrey was saying to himself at that 
moment; “and whatever she advises 
I will agree to.” 

Many and very dissimilar people 
went to Mrs. Gird for advice, and 
she gave it to all with equal candour. 
Probably if it suited them they acted 
on it; but whether it suited them or 
no, she took care that they got what 
they came for. She was no witch 
whose elixirs were potent in the 
troubles of true love, yet the loves 
of the settlement were mostly con- 
fided to her. She rarely left her home 
on the section, yet everything that 
occurred for miles around was known 
to her almost as soon as it happened. 
She knew when M’Clusky’s bull had 
broken Finnerty’s fence and eaten 
the tops off his apple-trees; and she 
had a spirited account of the meeting 
of Finnerty and M’Clusky ready the 
same day for the amusement of her 
husband, who sat all day long in his 
invalid’s chair following her with 
adoring eyes, but incapable either of 
speech or motion. She knew when 
Sven Andersen was in the lock-up 
for drunkenness, and whether or no 
Mrs. Andersen had gone into the 
township to pay his fine; and she 
called herself a lucky woman when 
she related the facts to that same 
listener. She knew when the girls 
got into trouble, as they sometimes 
did, and who was the responsible 
party, and what was the best course 
to take in the delicate operation of 
bringing the delinquent to book. But 
whatever she knew the poor cripple 
knew also, for on that understanding 
alone would she accept a confidence. 
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“You can speak out,” she would say, 
when her visitor showed a delicacy 
in beginning, “because I shall tell 
him when you are gone, whether or 
no.” 

He made a splendid wreck, this 
husband of hers, as he sat there day 
after day, dead up to the eyes, but 
alive from that point upwards. She 
had been told that when the light 
dimmed in his eyes then he would 
die; so she watched him hour by 
hour, week in week out, instilling, 
perhaps, some of her own super- 
abundant vitality into the dying 
flame. She was a tall, strong woman, 
yet not so very long ago that poor 
cripple was in the habit of taking 
her up in his arms like an infant, 
and holding her there till a hearty 
tug at his hair effected her release. 
But there came a black and treach- 
erous day when wife and children 
looked for him in vain as the twi- 
light fell. Struck by a flying branch, 
he lay in the shadow of the woods 
that would never again have cause 
to tremble at his tread. That was 
the first tragedy of the settlement, 
and nothing that happened after- 
wards had made such a strong and 
abiding impression on the minds of 
the settlers. 

Every bushman knows the toll of 
blood demanded by the virgin forest. 
It is fixed and inexorable, and though 
skill in bushcraft will carry a man far 
in the avoidance of accidents, it counts 
for nothing when the time comes for 
the bush to demand its price. There 
was a superstition in the settlement 
that so long as Mark Gird lived the 
woodman was safe, and many besides 
the devoted wife watched for the 
dying out of the flame. 

Geoffrey heard the sound of an axe 
in the dimness ahead, and, smiling to 
himself, he left the track and made 
softly towards it. In a few minutes 
he reached the clearing. 
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“ Geoffrey, you wretch,” said the 
lady, “how dare you come creeping 
up like that?” 

“Like which? I thought you 
always completed your sentences.” 

“Good. Your sentence is to take 
hold of the other end of that saw.” 

“ Everything all right?” asked 
Geoffrey, laying his hand on the tree 
and looking up. 

Mrs. Gird allowed him to walk 
round the barrel and examine the 
searf. “Well?” she asked. 

“The fowl-house won’t be there 
when we've done,” he remarked, 
taking off his coat. 

“ Rubbish!” said the lady. “ The 
fowl-house is fifty yards off.” 

“ Well, you'll see,” said Geoffrey, 
bringing the maul and wedges up to 
the tree and picking up the saw. 
“ Are you ready?” 

Mrs. Gird tucked the sleeves higher 
up her fine arms, made a mysterious 
arrangement of her skirt which seemed 
to convert it into a sort of subli- 
mated masculine garment on the spot, 
gripped the handle and started the 
saw. 

“Tell me when you are tired,” said 
Geoffrey, smiling behind his side of 
the barrel. 

“A likely thing,” said Mrs. Gird, 
“that you should tire me.” 

“T am rather nice,” the young man 
admitted. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the lady, 
with a laugh; “what a gift of re- 
partee. Why this abnormal cheer. 
fulness? You are rather silent as a 
rule, Geoffrey.” 

“That is so,” the young man ad- 
mitted, and gave an instance. “Spell 
oh!” he called presently. “Time for 
a wedge.” 

The wedge was inserted. Then 
came another spell of sawing, followed 
by more wedges; then more sawing 
and a vigorous driving with the maul, 
and presently down came the tree. 





“Splendid!” Mrs. Gird exclaimed. 
“Just where I wanted it to fall.” 

“ Beautiful!’ agreed Geoffrey ; 
“bat do you notice the undignified 
attitude of your fowl-house?” 

“Well, I never!” said the lady, 
astonished. 

“TI did,” said Geoffrey; “that’s 
how I knew. I once blew a tent 
away in precisely the same fashion.” 

“You might have told me.” 

“Pardon me; if you reflect a 
moment, I think you will do me the 
justice to admit that I did.” 

“You certainly said that the fowl- 
house would not be there.” 

“ Precisely,” said Geoffrey triumph- 
antly, “and the facts have borne me 
out.” 

Mrs. Gird gazed at him with a 
severity which the twinkle in her 
eyes belied. “Go,” she said, “and 
put it back where it was.” 

“T am afraid that is barely pos- 
sible, but we might be able to make 
it pretty comfortable where it is.” 

This proved to be so, and the fowl- 
house was re-erected not much the 
worse for the indignity to which it 
had been subjected by the draught of 
the falling tree. 

“Here come the bairns,” said Mrs. 
Gird, looking with bright eyes across 
the clearing, as a couple of boys shot 
out of the shadow of the bush and 
darted towards her. “Steady now, 
Mark, don’t tear me to pieces; let 
Rowly have some too. Now shake 
hands with Mr. Hernshaw. That's 
right. Off you go to father. Take 
off your school clothes, and then you 
can get your tomahawks and amuse 
yourselves till tea-time. Aren’t they 
just lovely?” This was spoken to 
Geoffrey. 

“Vain woman !” said he. 

“Yes,” she said seriously; “it is 
true. I pride myself on my common 
sense, but I’m a fool with my own.” 
“They are the handsomest, the 
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cleverest, the best-natured boys in 
the settlement,” Geoffrey said. 

He was still smiling, but Mrs. 
Gird’s bright eyes looked a long way 
into human nature, and she nodded. 
“You're not a bad sort, Geoffrey,” 
she said, turning away, 

“ Well, of all the—” Geoffrey began 
disgustedly. 

“Where have you been this last 
month?” Mrs. Gird interrupted, lead- 
ing the way to the house. 

* At home, working.” 

“TI thought, perhaps, it was just 
possible you might be at Wairangi.” 

“There is a good deal of the con- 
ditional mood about that sentence,” 
Geoffrey observed. 

“And is there none of it about 
you?” Mrs. Gird asked shrewdly. 

“T propose to occupy a portion of 
your valuable time in the discussion 
of my worthless self.” 

“Very well,—when we get inside. 
What's stirring in the settlement? 
Anything fresh?” 

“ Nothing much.” Then, after a 
moment’s thoughtfulness, he added : 
“T saw Mrs. Andersen as I came by ; 
things seem to be in a bad way with 
her.” 

“Do you mean that you judged so 
from her appearance, or that she told 
you so?” Mrs. Gird asked sharply. 

“ The latter.” 

“Then why not say so. She told 
you things were in a bad way with 
her—well?” 

“ That's all.” 

“Hm. Well, it’s a fact; they 
are in a bad way, and they are likely 
to be, unless—” she pursed up her 
lips. “Do you know a man called 
Beckwith ?”’ 

“ Fairly well.” 

“ What kind of a creature is he?” 

“T suspect him of honesty,” Geoffrey 
replied thoughtfully. ‘“‘He never stops 
working, and he’s deadly silent. I 
think these be virtues.” 
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Mrs. Gird nodded, as though some 
previous account had received con- 
firmation ; then she laughed. “ Sven 
Andersen talks a great deal,” she 
said, “and his English is as broken 
as his adopted country; ergo he isa 
fool.” 

“ No doubt you are right,” Geoffrey 
said. 

*“‘ It is one of the data upon which 
our constitution is founded,” Mrs. Gird 
condescended to explain, “that a 
foreigner whose English betrays him 
is necessarily an idiot.” 

“Quite so; pardon my momentary 
forgetfulness. But what is your con- 
clusion ¢” 

“JT was thinking that Andersen 
might be forgiven for being a drunkard 
and a brute, but it is impossible to 
pardon him for being a fool.” 

“ And so— ” 

“And so, here we are at the 
house.” 

Geoffrey took off his hat reverently 
as he entered the abode of the man 
who was dead and yet lived. Then 
he knew that his arrival was known 
long ago to the invalid, whose chair 
was drawn up in front cf the window 
that looked out upon the clearing. 

“Father is never lonely,” Mrs. 
Gird said cheerfully, as she wheeled 
the chair round towards the fire ; 
“there is always some one in sight 
from the window. Only the day 
before yesterday we had Finnerty 
chasing Robinson's pigs with a shot- 
gun, and that was enough to keep any 
one amused for a week.” 

“Tt’s marvellous how they carry 
on,” Geoffrey agreed. “One half of 
the settlement appears to spend its 
existence in trenches waiting for the 
advance of the other half.” 

“The mystery is how they manage 
to pay court-expenses. Take the 
Finnertys and Robinsons, for ‘in- 
stance; there is never a court-day 
but what they are down on the order- 
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sheet. If it’s not Finnerty versus 
Robinson, it’s Robinson versus Fin- 
nerty. Damages for assault, damages 
for trespass,—good Lord! they seem 
to be all mad together. Finnerty 
laid an action against Robinson for 
damages caused by Robinson’s pigs. 
Defendant denied that any damage 
had been done, or that, if damage 
was proved, it had been caused by his 
pigs, and in any event he denied 
liability owing to the plaintiff not 
having a legal fence. Plaintiff alleged 
that he had a legal fence ‘ acchordin’ 
to th’ act, yer reverence,’ and that in 
the alternative said fence had been 
removed by the Robinson family for 
fuel. Then they went at it hammer 
and tongs. Mrs. Finnerty, duly 
sworn, alleged that Mrs. Robinson 
was a liar. ‘You'll not be lis’nin’ to 
that woman, your worship, for she’s 
desavin’ yez.’—‘ Well, never mind 
that, get on with the evidence.’—‘ It’s 
like this, yer worship (wheedlingly) ; 
last Tuesday Mrs. Andersen come 
around to give me back some tay 
she'd borrowed a while back, and she 
sez to me, she sez— ’—‘ Yes, yes, 
never mind that ; come to the sow.’ 
* Yes, your worship, and Mrs. Ander- 
sen was tellin’ me she'd littered—’ 
—‘ Who littered?’—‘The sow, your 
worship.’ (Laughter in the court.) 
Magistrate, severely, ‘I won't have 
this noise. Well! (to witness) for 
goodness sake, get along.’ And so 
on, ad infinitum. Don’t look so 
shocked.” 

“Me! I defy you!’ 

“Well, you ought to be. But 
what’s wanted in the settlement is 
a good heavy top-dressing of horse- 
sense, and that’s a commodity which 
is pretty scarce anywhere. But I am 
stopping you from talking.” 

Mrs. Gird seated herself with her 
arm across her husband’s chair and 
looked expectantly at Geoffrey. 

“T saw Sandy Milward to-day,” the 
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latter said after a moment. “He 
wants me to take over Raymond’s job 
in the store.” 

“What wages is he giving?” Mrs. 
Gird asked. 

Geoffrey shifted his position and 
looked foolish. “I ought to have 
asked that, of course,” he said, ‘ but 
as a matter of fact I didn’t.” 

Mrs. Gird shook her head. “ Not 
that it matters so much in this in- 
stance,” she admitted, “because Major 
Milward is almost absurdly generous. 
Well, are you going?” 

“T don’t know. I could do the 
work very well; it would be less 
irksome to me than tilling the soil,— 
supposing I could afford to consider 
my inclinations, which I can’t. I am 
not a great deal of help to Robert, 
though I endeavour to do my share, 
and it has struck me that I might be 
able to assist him to better purpose 
if I were earning money indepen- 
dently.” 

“Those are very good reasons why 
you should go; now let us hear one 
or two why you shouldn't.” 

Geoffrey was silent awhile. “There 
is only one,’ he said at last slowly. 
“You know that I was a good deal 
at Wairangi during the summer and 
autumn. It is a pretty place, and 
Major Milward has royal ideas of 
hospitality ; you used to tell me 
jokingly what would happen.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Gird, her eyes 
beaming. “The one thing you 
haven’t mentioned is that Eve Mil- 
ward is a lovely girl.” 

“She is too lovely for my peace of 
mir.d.” 

“Good boy. So that’s the pro- 
blem? Now let me think. I sup- 
pose you have never said anything to 
her? No. And you have no idea 
how she regards you? Well, as a 
friend, of course.” 

“If I go,” said Geoffrey, “it will 
be as her lover.” 














“ And as her father’s storekeeper.” 

“That is the crux of the whole 
matter. Are the two compatible?” 

“ Perfectly,—in this country. You 
are not in England now.” 

“Then do you advise me to go?” 

“Not so fast, my young friend,” 
said Mrs. Gird, laughing; then she 
continued seriously: “I believe in a 
man having the courage to avow him- 
self and take his chance; but I 
should like you to have a good 
chance, both for your sake and for 
hers.” 

“Thank you for that.” 

“ Well, I do not think it would be 
at all a bad thing for Eve ; but I do 
not know if you accepted Sandy’s offer 
that you would be in the best posi- 
tion to induce her to think so.” 

“T thought you said— ” 

“T said, or I meant, that there 
was nothing in the fact of your being 
employed on the station that need 
cause you to hesitate, but that’s not 
saying that a position of dependence 
on a girl’s father is a good one from 
which to woo her.” 

“Then perhaps I had better not 
accept.” 

Mrs. Gird sat looking absently at 
him, and it was some time before her 
reply came. Then she said: “ After 
all, the position is nothing ; every- 
thing depends on whether you are the 
right man. Yes, that is the answer 
to the riddle. If I were you I should 
go. But, Geoffrey, let me tell you of 
two faults you possess; you are too 
impractical in money matters, and you 
have no self-confidence. Why have 
you no self-confidence ? ” 

“T don’t know,” said Geoffrey, 
knitting his brows; “I have and I 
haven't.” 

“Well, at any rate try and be 
practical. Make a start with Sandy. 
Whatever wages he offers you, ask 
ten shillings a week more.” 

“T couldn’t do that,” Geoffrey said 
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slowly. “If I thought he would 
refuse me or argue the matter it 
would be all right, but he would say 
yes at once.” 

“And that appeals to you as a 
practical reason for not asking him ?” 
Mrs. Gird asked curiously. 

“T don’t know,” said Geoffrey ; “but 
it’s why I couldn’t.” 

He looked so apologetic in his dis- 
ability that Mrs. Gird conceded the 
point with a laugh. “ Young man,” 
she said, “ I doubt if you would be 
so scrupulous about your sweetheart’s 
kisses.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Masor Mitwarp left the store, 
locking the door behind him. It was 
Sunday afternoon. A _ native on 
horseback was scurrying along the 
beach with a tin of golden syrup 
under his arm, for which he had paid 
one shilling and fourpence in the 
belief that he was purchasing tinned 
meat, It is due to the Major to say 
that in this belief he fully shared. 
The store was closed against business 
on Sundays, but Major Milward, to 
whom serving at the counter was a 
pleasant relaxation, in which he was 
not supposed to indulge, occasionally 
managed on some pretext to obtain 
the key from the storekeeper, when 
if the opportunity offered, he would 
transact a little business sub rosa, 
frequently, as in this instance, with 
disastrous results. 

The Major wore a sun-helmet in 
compliment to the fine October 
weather, and a cigar, without which 
he was rarely seen, glowed between 
his teeth. In stature he was rather 
under middle size, but his figure 
despite his age was erect and active 
as a boy’s. A pair of clear blue eyes 
looked steadily out on the world. He 
walked up the beach humming a 
hymn-tune and looking well pleased 
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with himself. The native who had 
ten miles to ride, making twenty in 
all, was equally pleased as yet. 

Presently the Major paused and 
pished irritably. He had recognised 
the tune he was humming and dis- 
continued it on the spot. “ The air 
seems charged with the wretched 
things,” he thought. He stood a 
moment looking along the shining 
river in the direction of the bar, then 
turned in at a side gate and walked 
slowly up the path to the house. “ I 
wonder whether Hernshaw will get 
carried away like the rest. Mind too 
well balanced I should say.” A shade 
of anxiety and annoyance crossed his 
countenance. ‘I always thought her 
like that until—bah! What makes 
religion such a cold inhuman business 
when it’s carried to excess? This 
Fletcher now, is there anything about 
him beyond what he says? If one 
wanted a fiver, would it be obtain- 
able there sooner than elsewhere? If 
one needed sympathy, would it come 
more readily from him than from 
Hernshaw—for instance? His eye 
had caught sight of that gentleman 
on the verandah. “No, by Gad ! 
There is more quick humanity in that 
chap’s little finger than in the whole 
of Fletcher’s carcass.” 

Geoffrey, his finger between the 
leaves of a book, looked pleasantly at 
the Major as he mounted the steps. 

“Come for a stroll round,” the 
latter said. 

Geoffrey rose obediently and dropped 
his book into the rocking-chair. “ Miss 
Milward has offered to introduce me 
to Mr. Fletcher,” he said, “but I 
don’t suppose it is urgent.” 

“ Not a bit,” the Major replied with 
alacrity. “He is here then?” he 
asked in a lower voice. 

“Yes, sir. But I will get my 
hat and come along.” 

Geoffrey entered the wide hall and 
took his hat from the stand. He 


could hear talking in a side room 
and the door-handle turned as he 
passed. Reaching the verandah, he 
heard his name called, and turning he 
saw Eve Milward coming towards 
him, accompanied by a tall man of 
dark complexion. Geoffrey looked at 
him at first with indifference, then 
with more interest. 

“ Mr. Hernshaw — the Reverend 
Mr. Fletcher.” 

The two men looked at one another 
and hesitated, then Mr. Fletcher, with 
a stiff inclination of his head, turned 
to Major Milward, who, having 
watched the meeting with curiosity, 
now came foward and shook hands 
with his visitor, making at the same 
time polite enquiries as to the success 
of what Mr. Fletcher was in the 
habit of referring to as the propa- 
ganda. 

“ Our efforts are bearing fruit,” said 
the latter, in his most clerical manner. 
“ Among the natives our ministrations 
have been more particularly blessed.” 

“ They would be,” the Major agreed. 

“In the Waiomo valley more 
especially,” Mr. Fletcher went on ; 
“ Heaven, in its goodness, has seen fit 
to bless our efforts in the conversion 
of every man, woman, and child.” 

“What exactly do you imply by 
conversion?” Major Milward asked. 

“Conversion,” replied Mr. Fletcher 
“is a turning from ways of darkness 
to those of light.” 

Major Milward looked at Geoffrey. 
“This will be good news for you, 
Mr. Hernshaw,” he remarked. ‘ The 
Waiomo natives, I think you said, are 
owing the store some seven hundred 
pounds.” 

“Seven hundred and forty-three 
fourteen nine,” said Geoffrey with stiff 
precision. 

Major Milward lit a fresh cigar, 
and Mr. Fletcher, whose ardour ap- 
peared to have suffered a slight check, 
turned to Eve. 
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When Geoffrey and Major Milward 
set out on their stroll, they saw Mr. 
Fletcher and Eve walking slowly 
along the beach in front of them, 
their destination being the little vil- 
lage of Rivermouth about two miles 
distant. 

The Major led his companion 
through the orchard where they de- 
cided that the fruit-trees promised 
well, then round to the poultry pens, 
with their valuable and well-cared- 
for contents, and thence back to the 
beach. Geoffrey appeared thoughtful 
and preoccupied, and the Major glanc- 
ing at him surprised a puzzled frown 
not due to anything in their recent 
conversation. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Geoffrey 
with a start, becoming conscious of 
his companion’s observation. 

“T was suggesting that we should 
go as far as the village and see 
what is going on; or would it bore 
you?” 

“Not at all. This sort of thing 
is generally interesting and sometimes 
amusing. I suppose Mr. Fletcher is 
a well-known revivalist?” 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. 
“T suppose so. The Church of Eng- 
land appointed him down here,—to 
get rid of him, I expect.” 

Geoffrey was silent awhile ; then he 
said: “Isn’t it a little unusual for 
that denomination to go in for any- 
thing quite so—er — violent as I 
understand Mr. Fletcher’s methods to 
be ? ” 

“T thought so. In fact, I had an 
idea of dropping the bishop a friendly 
line on the subject. A parson is all 
very well to marry us and bury us 
and that kind of thing, but when he 
begins to distract our attention from 
the plain duty of sticking to our work 
he becomes a nuisance. I thought of 
suggesting that there might be room 
for a person of Mr. Fletcher's energies 
in the bishop’s own immediate neigh- 


bourhood. By the way, that wasn’t 
bad about the seven hundred and forty- 
three fourteen nine. I expect you 
got the odd money out of your head. 
But it is a fact that we shall not be 
sixpence the better for it. Fletcher 
doesn’t know much about the natives 
and might expect permanent results.” 
The Major smiled grimly. 

“Ts he making many converts among 
Europeans ¢” 

“A few of a sort among men ; 
women, of course.” 

The sound of a brass band had 
been audible in the distance for some 
time past, and as they now turned 
from the beach and surmounted a 
small hillock it burst on them in full 
blast. 

A crowd was gathered on the 
sands at the foot of the hill, while 
another crowd of larger dimensions 
sat or lolled on the grassy slopes and 
looked on. Beyond lay the village, 
basking in the afternoon sunlight, 
apparently quite deserted. Major 
Milward descended the hill some dis- 
tance and sat down. The crowd on the 
beach was arranged in a large circle. 
Geoffrey could see the tall figure of 
the clergyman at one side, with Eve 
and a few Europeans, male and 
female, close to him. The remainder 
of the worshippers were mostly Maoris, 
fully half of them being armed with 
brass instruments of one kind or 
another. A large native in a red 
jersey was walking majestically round 
the interior of the circle clapping a 
pair of bones and bawling out the 
refrain of the hymn: ‘“ Wass me— 
and I s’all be wha-iter than snow! 
Wass me—and [I s’all be wha-iter 
than snow!” 

“Why, its Pine,” said Geoffrey 
suddenly. 

“So it is,” the Major agreed. 

Geoffrey caught sight of Sandy 
lower down the hill, and the latter, 
observing him at the same moment, 
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came up and sat down, clasping him- 
self rapturously round the knees. 

“Tsn’t he lovely?” he exclaimed 
with his solemn chuckle. “I would 
not have missed this for anything.” 

“Your enthusiasm does you credit,” 
Geoffrey said drily. 

“Pine is the latest convert and 
the most enthusiastic. Observe the 
intensity of his conviction as ex- 
pressed in his calves. How Fletcher 
can stand there and retain his mental 
equilibrium passes understanding.” 

“ No doubt the intensity of his con- 
victions sustains him. After all, is 
this quite as ridiculous as it looks?” 

“ More so,” said Sandy. 

“Sincerity is entitled to respect.” 

“Tt is entitled to the respect it 
can command,” said Major Milward. 
“We are not bound to respect a man 
because he has a sincere conviction 
that the earth is flat; neither are we 
under any obligation to respect him 
because he believes the Creator can 
be propitiated by more or less un- 
melodious howling. If it is a sense 
of humour that prevents me from 
joining the circle on the beach, then 
I am thankful I possess it.” 

The hymn had come to an end, and 
Mr. Fletcher was now beginning to 
address his followers. His voice was 
powerful, and carried easily to those 
on the slope of the hill. He began 
by giving thanks for the success with 
which his labours had been blessed, 
and he went on to speak of the 
methods he had adopted for bringing 
the sheep into the fold. It was not 
those who came voluntarily to the 
House of God for whom the Church 
need feel its deepest concern. There 
was more joy in heaven over one 
sinner who repented than over a 
hundred of the righteous who needed 
no repentance. His predecessors had 
been content to guide and guard 
their flock, but for him that was 
not enough. There should be un- 


ceasing joy in heaven. The sinner 
should come daily into the fold, cry- 
ing out for the salvation of belief. 
For it was one thing to know of 
God and another thing to know God. 
“There are many,” he went on, 
raising his voice, ‘‘ who have put their 
reason in the place of their Creator 
and cried, ‘ This is false, that cannot 
be; our reason denies the other.’ But 
later, when the spirit of God has pos- 
sessed them with His knowledge, then 
reason falls back shamed before the 
over-reason of the soul.” He paused, 
and his voice dropped to a lower key : 
“One such man I have known. With 
him, as with those of whom I have 
spoken, reason was the crown of his 
being. And reason told him that the 
Bible was false; that the story of 
Christ was half a lie; that there was 
no Creator. To what may such a 
man cling in the strong waves of 
earthly temptation? He was placed in 
a position of trust, and possessed the 
unbounded confidence of his friend. 
That confidence he betrayed.” The 
speaker hesitated a moment, and the 
audience, recognising something vital 
in the story, preserved a complete 
silence. Major Milward, glancing at 
his companions, was arrested by the ex- 
pression of Geoffrey’s face and allowed 
his cigar to go out. 

“ Fortunately for him,” the speaker 
resumed impressively, “his sin found 
him out. Then, as is the way with 
the sinner, he sought to fly from the 
judgment. Was it difficult? His sin 
was known only to two persons. 
Only to two !—two persons in all the 
world!” Again he paused; then 
suddenly his voice leapt out with 
startling clearness: “To two? Nay, 
but to millions! He knew it himself 
—his conscience knew it—God knew 
it! The angels of heaven, whose 
number is as the stars of the firma- 
ment for multitude, knew it every 
one! The consequences of sin are 
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eternal. Fly to the uttermost end 
of the earth, you shall not escape 
them.” His voice took a denuncia- 
tory ring: “They will confront you 
in the hour of setting forth and in 
the hour of returning. They will 
ery to you, ‘Begone! Here also thou 
art known.’ Do you think to begin 
afresh as though your sin had never 
been? I tell you there is no spot 
on this earth or in the heavens above 
the earth where the consequences of 
sin shall cease and be no more. Is 
not that an awful thought?” He 
stopped and looked slowly round his 
circle of listeners; then in softer 
tones he began to point the moral of 
his story and to speak of the atone- 
ment of Calvary. 

“ He can talk all right,” Sandy said 
with unwilling admiration ; “but the 
moral didn’t seem to hang to his 
little story too well. What do you 
think of him?” he asked, turning to 
Geoffrey. 

“Tt seems impossible to doubt his 
sincerity,” was the reply. 

Mr. Fletcher was now addressing 
the Maoris in their own language, 
and the crowd on the hillside, as 
though ashamed of the temporary 
seriousness into which they had been 
cajoled, resumed their original levity 
of manner. 

“There are some fairly hard nuts 
for the parson to crack down there,” 
Sandy said. ‘“That’s Hogg, the store- 
keeper, talking to the half-caste girl, 
and she’s a Miss Wayte from up the 
river. There are seven girls in that 
family and they’ve all had to stick 
to their name. Some people think 
Hogg’s going to marry her, but 
they’ve thought things like that about 
Hogg for the last twenty years. 
That’s Howell, the shoemaker, pretty 
well in, they say, and tight as wax. 
His brother keeps the pub, the two- 
storey building beyond there. Most 
of the young men are from the coast 


settlement ; you can see their horses 
in Howell’s paddock. They work like 
furies all the week, real hard graft, 
mostly bush-felling, and on Sundays 
they get their horses and ride them 
backwards or sideways or any other 
way the fancy takes them, and tumble 
off here on to the sand and look at 
the girls.” 

* And what about the girls?” 

“The girls look at them and ask 
one another their names, and say, 
‘Oh, do look!’ and ‘Isn’t he good- 
looking ?’ and ‘I wish I knew him.’” 

“ And then— ” 

“ That's all till next Sunday.” 

“ But in time, I suppose, they get 
to know him and marry him.” 

Sandy shook his head. ‘“ There are 
no marriages here,” he said; “ very 
few births, and deaths only by 
accident. That’s how it is that when 
the Government sends a man up here 
to collect statistics he always goes 
back a confirmed dipsomaniac.” 

“T have wondered why that was 
so,” Geoffrey said, and Major Milward 
laughed. 

The band was now in full blast 
again, and the voices of the singers 
came at first with uncertainty through 
the hubbub. Then the voices mas- 
tered the air, and put the band back 
in its proper place. 

The three waited until the service 
was over, and by that time the sun 
had set and the evening star glowed 
at the river-mouth. 

Major Milward rose and scanned 
the groups on the darkening beach 
below. “Home,” he said succinctly. 
“Go and fetch Eve.” 

Sandy departed obediently, and in 
a few minutes returned with his 
sister. Eve took her father’s arm, 
and the two young men following 
behind, the party made its way back 
to the house. 

Lamps were glowing brightly in 
the big dining-room, as they went up 
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through the sweet-scented garden on 
to the verandah. The Major went 
straight into the house, but Eve 
waited for the others. Her cheeks 
were glowing and her eyes sparkling 
as she looked from one to the other. 
“TI hope you both enjoyed the service,” 
she said. 

“T did thoroughly,” Sandy replied ; 
“and during our walk home, Geoffrey 
has exhibited all the depression which 
could lawfully be expected of a man 
conscious of a misspent life.” 

Eve smiled and looked wistfully at 
the person alluded to, but Geoffrey 
remained silent. 


That night when he reached his 
room, he got out some writing 
materials and sat down to indite a 
letter. It was but brief, yet nearly 
an hour and two or three sheets of 
paper were expended before it was 
finally sealed and addressed to the 
Reverend T. Fletcher, Rivermouth. 
Then he went out in his stocking- 
feet and dropped it silently into the 
mail-box. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ow1nc to the delivery of all letters 
being deferred until the arrival of 
the weekly overland mail, it was 
three days before Geoffrey’s letter 
reached its destination two miles 
away. 

The Reverend Mr. Fletcher boarded 
in the village, for though the Wes- 
leyans and Roman Catholics possessed 
their mission stations, the Church 
of England had no local habitation 
within twenty miles of the county 
borders. The Mallows, at whose 
house he resided, belonged to the 
earlier pioneers, the family having 
been established in the days when 
the white man came alone into the 
native settlement and picked his wife 
from the bright-eyed maidens of the 


tribe. The founder of the family 
slept in the graveyard, beneath the 
manoa trees on the summit of the 
hill, and his grave vibrated eternally 
to the tread of the ocean rollers 
on the bar. His descendants were 
in every township and settlement 
throughout the county. Some had 
sailed away and were heard from 
occasionally ; others had sailed away 
and never been heard from. 

The Mallow who occupied the old 
homestead was a son of the founder 
of the family. He had married a 
half-caste woman, and had numerous 
olive branches with corresponding 
complexions. The sons had mostly 
disappeared; two were in South 
Africa, fighting the Boers. The 
daughters disappeared too, but more 
gradually. Now and then it became 
necessary to send one away to a 
distant relative, preferably in Auck- 
land ; and now and then one died of 
consumption. For many of the half- 
caste girls this was the dread alter- 
native to marriage. As they left off 
their childhood the girls came to the 
window, where they could see the 
young men ride by, sitting loosely in 
their saddles, their hard bright eyes 
sweeping the beach. Sometimes at 
intervals of months, even years, the 
young men looked at the window. 
Then followed a season of danger 
and delight. The river was a sheet 
of silver in the moonbeams; the 
warm night wind breathed along 
the sands; the threatening of the 
bar was no more than a bee’s drone. 
And there were dances occasionally 
here, and in the county township up 
the river, and at the settlers’ houses ; 
and though there might be a ride or 
a pull of twenty or thirty miles to 
the place of entertainment, the atten- 
dance suffered little from that. But 
the young men went back to their 
work in the bush, felling and driving 
and forgetting, and sometimes the 
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girls wished that they had never 
been born. 

The coming of the Reverend Mr. 
Fletcher was a golden event in the 
lives of the two remaining Mallow 
girls, and they were naturally his 
earliest converts. Winnie was twenty- 
four years old and Mabel twenty-one. 
They were fine buxom creatures, with 
the glowing beauty of their mixed 
parentage in their dark skin and lus- 
trous eyes. Though they had hitherto 
been among the gayest of the gay, 
nothing could now exceed the demure- 
ness of their conduct. It was tacitly 
understood that the clergyman was 
to marry Winnie, but the elder sister 
entertained the fear, and the younger 
the hope, that Mr. Fletcher would 
exhibit in his selection the usual per- 
versity of his sex. As for the father 
of the family, he had never interfered 
in the love affairs of his daughters 
either for good or ill. He was an 
indolent, taciturn man, who appeared 
to live mainly on tobacco and reflec- 
tion, supplemented by occasional 
financial assistance from his rela- 
tions; but he left the management 
of affairs to his wife, who, for all 
her dark skin, was a European in 
her instincts. Mallow washed him- 
self and brushed his hair only under 
pressure from his family. He pre- 
ferred walking about the sands in 
his bare feet rather than in boots, 
and, if the choice offered, he would 
hold companionship with a Maori 
sooner than a European, and with 
himself in preference to either. For 
all this he was an affectionate parent, 
and, which counted for a good deal, 
the best fisherman on the river. 

Mabel had walked along the beach 
to Hogg’s store for the letters, be- 
cause Winnie was getting the parson’s 
breakfast, and she now came back 
with the weekly paper, a bill for 
Mr. Mallow, and two letters ad- 
dressed to the Reverend T. Fletcher. 


Mabel knew, by the postmark, that 
one of the clergyman’s correspondents 
was a local one, and she judged that 
the writer was a man from the char- 
acter of the handwriting. The other 
letter was plainly penned by a woman, 
but the postmark showed her place 
of residence to be at the other end 
of the world. 

Mr. Fletcher was seated at break- 
fast, a meal which for domestic reasons 
he generally took alone, and Winnie 
was waiting on him. He received 
the letters with a kindly smile, and 
allowed them to lie by his plate while 
he conversed with the girls. 

“Mr. Raymond struck me as an 
estimable and well-informed young 
man. I am pleased to think he has 
found an employer so close at hand.” 

“Mr. Hogg is going to open a 
branch store on the gumfield,” Winnie 
said ; “so probably he will send Mr. 
Raymond there by and by. Have 
you met the new storekeeper, Mr. 
Hernshaw ?” 

Mr. Fletcher’s brows contracted 
slightly. “Yes,” he said; “I saw 
him on Sunday last.” 

“Tsn’t he nice-looking?” Mabel 
asked. Something of the old leaven 
still worked beneath the demure ex- 
terior of the younger sister, betray- 
ing itself now and again in chance 
remarks. Winnie made warning 
signals behind the parson’s chair. 

“ He is not outwardly ill-favoured,” 
Mr. Fletcher admitted. ‘“ Has he 
been long in the district?” 

“Two or three years,” Winnie 
hastened to reply. “He has a brother, 
such a nice boy, who used to be a 
shepherd on the station until this 
one came out. Of course Mr. Hern- 
shaw’s taking on the store is only a 
forerunner to something else.” 

Mr. Fletcher looked interrogation. 

“He and Eve are dreadfully gone 
on one another,” Mabel explained, 
with a roguish laugh. “All last 
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summer they were inseparable; so 
it is easy to see what his coming to 
live at the place means.” 

Mr. Fletcher resumed his breakfast 
in silence, and the two girls exchanged 
glances. 

“ They will make a beautiful couple, 
don’t you think?” Mabel asked, seat- 
ing herself with her hands locked on 
her knee in an attitude that showed 
off the voluptuous curves of her figure 
to perfection. 

Mr. Fletcher stirred slightly, and 
his eye fell on the letters. He laid 
his hand on them and turned to the 
last speaker. Her eyes were brown 
and bewitching, and he looked straight 
in‘> them and read their meaning. 
“Ts it a fact?” he asked, with a half 
smile. “Or is it just a conclusion 
drawn by lookers-on ?” 

“Do you mean are they engaged ?” 
Winnie broke in sharply. “Yes; or 
if they are not, then they ought to 
be.” 

Mr. Fletcher regarded her fixedly 
with dark, cold eyes. Then, taking 
his letters, he rose abruptly and left 
the room. 

“ Bah, you flat!” said Mabel with 
disgust. ‘“ You ought not to have 
said that, because it was silly, and 
I don’t believe it was true.” 

“ He is in love with her, I suppose,” 
Winnie said, clattering the dishes 
together passionately. “‘ What do I 
care whether it is true? Every one 
is in love with her. Who are these 
Milwards, that they should have it 
all their own way?” 

“ They are the biggest people here,” 
Mabel replied good-humouredly ; “ and 
they are ladies and gentlemen. Major 
Milward owns half the county, and 
what he doesn’t own he’s got a mort- 
gage on, and I don’t believe half these 
people who hold their heads so high 
ever pay him his interest. I’m sure 
we don’t ; and he’s had a mortgage on 
dad since the year one.” 


“ Major Milward’s a darling,” said 
Winnie, surrendering at once. 

“ So’s Eve,” said Mabel; “only 
she’s so beastly beautiful.” The ad- 
jective belonged, properly speaking, 
to the days before Mabel was con- 
verted. 

Mr. Fletcher, when he left the 
breakfast-room, went into his private 
sanctum and closed the door. His 
writing-table stood near the window, 
and he sat down before it and looked 
out across the tussocks to the shining 
wet sands. His face suggested that 
the alliteration now being uttered in 
the other room might, had he heard 
it, have roused a responsive chord in 
his bosom ; for it was the beauty of 
Major Milward’s daughter which occu- 
pied his thoughts at that moment. 
There was no truth in what he had 
just heard; it was the cruel spite in 
which even decent women sometimes 
indulge. Was it true about Hern- 
shaw? His lips closed, and he crushed 
the letters he still carried uncon- 
sciously in his hand. His attention 
thus directed to what he held, he 
lifted first the English letter, opened 
it, and glanced at the signature. Then 
with a shock his wandering thoughts 
were arrested and he read it through. 
He read it several times, sitting 
motionless all the while. Then, as 
though seeking distraction, he turned 
to the letter still unopened, and here 
also there appeared to be matter of 
unusual interest, for a single perusal 
did not suffice him. By and by his 
eye sought the window again, and for 
many minutes he sat looking straight 
in front of him. A barefooted man 
was pushing a boat down into the 
tide; this was Mallow going fishing. 
A boy, leading a horse, went by close 
under the window. His mind dis- 
turbed by these movements, Mr. 
Fletcher turned his face from the 
window, and his eye fell on a text 
pinned to the wall: “ Be merciful, 
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and thou shalt obtain mercy,” said 
the text in bold black letters. 

Mr. Fletcher tore the local note 
across, and going to the fireplace, he 
put a match to it, and watched the 
pale flame curl up around it. A 
knock came to the door, instantly fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a lad of 
eighteen, the youngest hope of the 
Mallow family, who looked curiously 
at the burning paper in the grate. 

“Your horse is ready, Mr. Fletcher,” 
he said. 

The minister hesitated, thrust the 


other letter into his pocket, and tak-. 


ing his hat and riding-whip from the 
wall, followed the boy out in silence. 

Winnie had not anticipated Mr. 
Fletcher’s stay in his study would be 
so brief, and she had gone up the 
bank to the well; but Mabel, who 
was on the watch, heard him and 
came out. ‘“ What time shall you be 
back, Mr. Fletcher?” she asked. 

“Probably not till this evening,” 
was the reply ; “but I do not wish 
the household arrangements disturbed 
on my account at any time.” 

“Poor Winnie is sorry for what she 
said,” Mabel continued in a lower 
voice. “She hopes you will forgive 
her, and not be angry.” 

“Tt was a highly improper remark,” 
Mr. Fletcher returned, with a partial 
recrudescence of his colder manner ; 
“both because it was uncharitable, 
and also because it was untrue.” He 
looked searchingly at her as he spoke. 

“Tt was untrue,” Mabel admitted, 

if it suggested any more than that 
Eve Milward and Geoffrey Hernshaw 
are lovers.” 

“ That is a truth, I suppose?” Mr. 
Fletcher said, smiling. 

Mabel nodded. “I know,” she 
said. “If not yet, then soon. But, 
now or soon, it is certain.” 

Mr. Fletcher mounted his horse, 
with the girl’s words tingling in his 
ears, and they kept time to the lum- 
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bering canter of his big horse as 
he moved along the beach towards 
Wairangi. Certain! Certain! But 
was there anything certain in this 
world ? 


At the moment the black-coated 
figure turned up the track to the 
stables Geoffrey was in the office 
behind the store, and Eve was with 
him. 

The girl sat on a low seat near the 
door, and looked eagerly up into her 
companion’s face. “Could you not 
reconsider it?” she asked pleadingly. 
“The case surely cannot be so one- 
sided as you think, else how may we 
account for the wise and learned men 
who accept it?” 

“Tt would be no use,” Geoffrey 
replied. “It is not that I will not 
believe, but simply that my reason 
does not permit me.” 

“Do you remember what Mr. 
Fletcher said about relying on our 
reason ?” 

“Yes. But it is all we have, or at 
least it is all I have.” 

“ What is it you cannot believe?” 

Geoffrey smiled at the little eager 
question, but his eyes remained 
troubled. “It used to be details,” 
he said; “but I have reached a 
stage when I can regard them with 
indifference ; it is the inadequacy of 
the sum total. 

“Do you think the story of Christ 
inadequate ?” 

“Tthink that the story of Christ 
would gain in beauty could it be 
purged of much that is inconsistent, 
and more that is incredible. But the 
moral teachings of Christ are one 
thing, and the Bible as an authentic 
account of the origin and history of 
the universe quite another.” 

“Mr. Fletcher says that where the 
Bible is in conflict with our idea of 
what is probable, it is so as a trial of 
our faith.” 
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“That is a way of explaining it, of 
course. But you have mentioned Mr. 
Fletcher ; if our own reason in these 
matters is to be distrusted, where is 
the justification for relying on the 
reasoning of another? Or is reason 
to be appealed to only when her 
answer is likely to be in the affirma- 
tive, and disregarded on all other 
occasions ¢” 

Eve looked uneasy, then she laughed. 
“Your arguments are more penetra- 
tive than mine,” she said ; “ but for 
all that, I feel within me that the 
Bible is true. Would you not be glad 
to think so?” 

Geoffrey hesitated a long while 
before he replied. “Even to that,” 
he said unwillingly at last, “I must 
say no. I have, like most men who 
have dipped into modern ideas, a 
picture of the universe such as is con- 
formable with reason, and could I be 
convinced that the Hebraic account 
was the correct one, I should feel that 
I had suffered a loss, not reaped an 
advantage. The difference between 
the two presents itself to me as though 
a house built for kings should have 
come by misadventure into the hands 
of a misshapen dwarf.” 

Eve rose, looking troubled and dis- 
appointed. ‘“‘ That seems to be final,” 
she said. “If you have not even the 
desire to believe—what is it,” she 


interrupted herself to enquire, “ you 
find so attractive in science? For 
mankind it seems to offer little, and 
for the individual nothing.” 

“That is so,” Geoffrey replied; “but 
the road has gone only a little way 
into the darkness. It is paved with 
truths, and truths are hard to come 
by. This is one,” he added, laying 
his hand on a volume on the desk ; 
“the book Mr. Fletcher advised you 
not to read.” 

“Ts the evolution of species 80 
certain ?” 

“ Either that, or the Creator has 
laid a trap for our reason.” 

“Mr. Fletcher says that Tue 
Oricin oF Species does not disprove 
the Bible.” 

“That is as well, because evolution 
nowadays is regarded as much a fact 
as gravitation. But the Church is 
wise, and I doubt if it would be pos- 
sible to produce any argument which 
would disprove the Bible.” 

Eve pondered awhile, then looked 
up more brightly. “I do not despair 
of you yet,” she said. “I feel that 
revelation is quite as certain as evolu- 
tion, supposing that to be as certain 
as you think; and if you could feel 
the beauty of it as I do, you would 
be glad to think so also.” 

This was the beginning of many 
similar conflicts between the pair. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE LUDLOW 


Tue unveiling of Mr. Horace Mont- 
ford’s statue of Milton in front of 
Cripplegate Church, on November 
2nd, was accompanied by the Mermaid 
Society’s presentment of Milton's 
Masque of Comus in the Cripplegate 
Institution. The unveiling was per- 
formed by Lady Alice Egerton, name- 
sake and descendant of the original 
Lady of the Masque. Had she but 
been able to take the part which 
was written for her ancestress, the 
occasion would have rivalled in 
historic interest Garrick’s famous 
representation. When Dr. Johnson 
wrote the prologue for the benefit of 
the poet’s grand-daughter, Garrick 
had recourse to Dr. Arne for the 
incidental music. The Mermaid So- 
revived those airs to which 
set Milton’s lyrics, 


ciety 
Harry Lawes 
and which have been preserved in 
the stage copy of the second Ear] 
of Bridgwater, the Elder Brother of 


the Masque. Still, Lawes’s arrange- 
ment of the play, which transferred 
to the opening the earlier part of the 
Spirit’s final song, changing “ Now to 
Heaven” into ‘“ Now from Heaven,” 
was prudently disregarded, and the 
text employed was that of Milton’s 
final revision, not the crude version 
recited in the Council chamber of 
Ludlow Castle, where the last echo of 
Elizabethan inspiration was heard 
upon an English stage. 

It may or may not be true, as 
Shropshire tradition maintains, that 
the suggestion of the masque’s slender 
plot was derived from sn adventure 
of the three youngest of the Earl 
of Bridgwater’s children, lost in 
the Forest of Hay. Local tradition 
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is everywhere a britile foundation, 
and nowhere more than in Eng- 
land. To-day the guide who shows 
visitors over the ruins of Ludlow 
Castle will point out the dungeons 
into which the medieval barons threw 
their prisoners to the lions; and I 
remember being told by my uncle’s 
coachman that the green mounds in 
front of Stokesay Castle were “ what 
the Romans mounted their guns on.” 
It is not even certain that Milton 
had any personal acquaintance with 
the Earl of Bridgwater’s household, 
though their mansion of Ashbridge 
was not far from his rural retreat at 
Horton, and at Harefield, in the same 
neighbourhood, the Bridgwater family 
had sung and recited the lyrics and 
dialogues of the ARcADES in com- 
pliment to their grandmother, the 
Dowager Countess of Derby. Their 
is no confirmation for the statement 
that Milton’s father held his house 
and land at Horton under the Earl, 
Perhaps Harry Lawes, the composer, 
and music-master to the younger 
Egerton girls, was the only point of 
contact between the poet and the 
patrons for whose pleasure he married 
his friend’s music to immortal verse. 
Yet it would be at least unlikely if 
the warm appreciation which the 
slight interlude of the ARCcADEs, as 
well as the more elaborate and artful 
invention of Comus, received from 
those for whom the poems were 
written, did not lead the way to 
some interchange of courtesies be- 
tween Ashbridge and Horton. 
When the Bridgwater family were 
about to take up their residence at 
Ludlow Castle, the seat of the Court 
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of the Welsh Marches, and proposed 
to give to the neighbouring gentry 
an entertainment not unbecoming 
the splendour of the Lord President's 
state, Harry Lawes’s pupils naturally 
turned their thoughts to the fanciful 
devices in which they had already 
achieved some distinction. Perhaps 
the Lady Alice, a fair girl of four- 
teen,—her portrait shows a “ lassie of 
the lint-white locks,” in a white dress 
with blue scarf—desired to emulate 
her brothers’ triumphs. Lawes ap- 
plied once more to his friend, who 
furnished a poem appropriate in local 
allusions and the apt use of a legend 
drawn from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Celtic stories. Nothing has been dis- 
covered to connect Milton with the 
scene in which he places the action 
of his fantasy, nor are the colour 
and setting so particularly defined as 
to allow of any confident deduction 
from internal evidence. 

Milton was steeped in classical in- 
fluences until, even when he described 
an English landscape with his eye 
upon it, he could not refrain from in- 
termingling constant reminiscences of 
Sicilian or Latin pastoral. However, 
there are sufficient traces in Comus 
of an acquaintance with the salient 
features of the country about Lud- 
low, to prove that, if Milton had 
never paid a visit to the Welsh 
Marches, he had taken pains to learn 
the distinguishing marks of the land- 
scape. The southern borders of Shrop- 
shire are entirely different in character 
from the great plain which sweeps 
over so wide an extent of the county. 
Rolling uplands, with green valleys 
and fir-clad heights ; the sides of the 
hills and the hollows alike shadowed 
by stately trees; dingles in which 
the steep banks ascend in tiers of 
beech and elm, birch and oak; a 
clear, shrill river tinkling over ledges 
of shale and sandstone, or thundering 
down a weir into foaming pools; the 


mossy ground luxuriating exceedingly 
in thick bunches of primrose and 
cowslip ; the grey palings of close 
and park crusted with moist lichens ; 
—such is the aspect that Shropshire 
assumes as it merges into Wales 
and Herefordshire. And one who 
rambles about it finds his path now 
threading deep-wooded dells, through 
which he breasts the tall bracken or 
sinks into drifts of the fallen leaves 
of a dozen autumns, now bringing 
him to the wide prospect of a grassy 
summit. Without any very exact 
description Milton indicates a back- 
ground of this kind in his allu- 
sions to “lanes” and “alleys green,” 
“ dingles,” “ bushy dells,” and “ bosky 
bourns,” “hilly crofts that brow the bot- 
tom glade,” and “twilight meadows” 
where the river-nymph places her 
delicate foot on “the cowslips’ velvet 
head.” 

Ludlow itself stands on a bold 
height overlooking the valley of the 
Teme. The streets descend in every 
direction from the highest and central 
part of the town, where the castle, 
now a desolate ruin, dominates the 
view. To the north the windings of 
the Teme are visible through a screen 
of orchards and woodlands, while the 
horizon is closed by the Clee Hills 
and the Caradoc. On the west the 
rocks of Whitcliff rise on the farther 
side of a precipitous defile, scarped 
with quarries that show like bald, 
brown patches among the fox-gloves, 
ferns, and gorse. The noble church 
of St. Lawrence, which forms with 
its tower the apex to a mass of habi- 
tations rising from the base to the 
crest of the slope in the form of a 
pyramid, is scarcely inferior to the 
collegiate church of Tong, proudiy 
styled by Shropshire folk the Minster 
of the West. But it is round the 
castle that all the associations of 
Comus linger. Like the castles of 
Oswestry, Wigmore, and Clun (the 
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Garde Doloreuse of Tue BetrorHep), 
Ludlow Castle belonged to that 
chain of strongholds established by 
the Norman marchers to pen the wild 
Welsh in their mountain fastnesses. 
It played its part in the troublous 
reign of Stephen, in the Barons’ War, 
and in the Wars of the Roses. Here 
the little Prince who perished in the 
Tower was acclaimed. Here that 
Prince Arthur, who was to have re- 
vived the glories of the Cymric 
monarchy, was plighted to a Spanish 
bride, and here he died before his 
sixteenth birthday. When, however, 
Lord Bridgwater entered on his resi- 
dence there, it was chiefly Sir Henry 
Sidney’s influence that was to be felt, 
alike in the salutary regulations which 
he had laid down for the proceedings 
of the Court of the Marches, and in 
the traces of his work on the actual 
stones of the castle. He had repaired 
the chapel, the court-house, “a fair 
fountain” on the green, and Mor- 
timer’s Tower “to keep the ancient re- 
cords in,” and he had built twelve 
new rooms, and “a goodly wardrobe 
under the new parlour.” On the inner 
gate his epitaph admonished an ob- 
livious posterity —Hominibus Jngratis 
Loquimini Lapides. It was in the 
great council chamber which he had 
repaired that, on Michaelmas night 
1634, the masque was enacted upon 
a dais at the end of the hall, if 
not with the Italianate sumptuousness 
of Inigo Jones’s scene-mounting, yet 
doubtless with no little pomp and 
elegance. Nor is it likely that, in 
spite of the austere moral of the 
piece, on this festal occasion the 
“fair fountain” omitted to run with 
wine ; and, indeed, Baxter complained 
of the carousing and junketting that 
went on in the castle at this time. 

In the number of ingrati homines 
Milton must be reckoned, since he 
who, to judge from his lines to the 
cuckoo, first learned the art of the 


sonnet from Sir Philip Sidney, in the 
fanatical zeal of a Puritan and a 
Republican flung at his master’s verse 
the unworthy reproaches of “vain and 
amatorious,” and sneered at the in- 
clusion of Pamela’s prayer in the Icon 
Basitike, though he himself might 
have truthfully made the confession, 
Et ego vixi in Arcadia. Yet when 
he was composing his Ludlow masque, 
we may easily believe, without strain- 
ing a conjecture unduly, that he was 
moved to assume something of the 
half courtly, half pastoral strain of 
Sidney’s romance by the recollection 
of the family’s relations to Ludlow. 
Of other local associations there is 
indeed little. The medieval past is 
wholly neglected. Sabrina is brought 
in as the dea ex machind, and, con- 
formably to the associations of the seat 
of government of the Welsh Marches, 
the Welsh legend of the Severn is 
revived. But to the legend there is 
given an entirely classical turn, and 
the Welsh river is transformed into 
the conventional stream of one of 
Virgil’s Eclogues, rolling along its 
bed unnatural ornaments of emerald, 
agate, and turquoise. 

There is no Celtic touch in Mil- 
ton’s imaginings, and nothing that 
genuinely fixes the time or place; 
nothing beyond the vaguest reference 
to “a peer of mickle trust and power,” 
wielding a ‘‘ new intrusted sceptre” 
over 

An old and haughty nation, proud in 

arms. 
And if the masque has in no wise 
drunk of the Celtic inspiration, no 
more is it racy of the English soil. 
Poor George Pieboard, as he was 
unkindly called,—George Peele, the 
dramatist who is remembered by a 
single line — 

Seated in 

streams— 


hearing of a hundred 


had written a masque which in the 
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mere plot is not unlike Milton’s. 
But the very title, the Otp Wire's 
TALg, promised an induction of rustic 
jargon unsuitable to the high rank 
and sensitive refinement of those who 
were to exhibit Milton’s characterisa- 
tion, and still less congenial to the 
proud reserve of his own nature. 
Three benighted travellers, Anticke, 
Frolicke, and Fantasticke, break forth 
in defiance of their situation into a 
merry old catch : 


Three merry men, and three merry 
men, 

And three merry men are we. 

I in the wood, and thou on the ground, 

And Jack sleeps in the tree. 


They spy a light twinkling in the 
distance. It is from the cottage of 
Clunch the Smith, who takes them 
in and makes them welcome. After 
supper, as they sit round the fire, the 
smith’s wife tells them a story of 
enchantment, ghosts, and witchcraft. 
Here is the note of a Merry Eng- 
land who, though she has changed 
the old religion, has not yet said her 
last farewell to elves and fairies. 
The same note, but faint and attenu- 
ated, is present in L’ALLEGRO. It is 
altogether absent from Comus. With 
Jonson’s pot-bellied god, in PLEASURE 
REcoNcILED TO VIRTUE, Milton’s 
Comus has nothing in common but 
the name. To the style and tone 
of Fletcher’s FairaruL SHEPHERDESS 
Milton has a real affinity; yet there 
is an essential difference. ‘Though 
Fletcher much preferred the life of 
town and tavern, with its wit-com- 
bats and its uproarious mirth, while 
Milton loved the peace of the coun- 
tryside, there breathes in Fletcher’s 
pastoral the natural air of the hay- 
field and the green wood ; his rustic 
mirth rings true; his shepherds 
smell of rennet and whey; his shep- 
herdesses are as cherry-cheeked as 
Herrick’s; in his verse the white- 
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thorn, the cowslips, and daffodils are 
as fresh with dew. Milton is closer 
in spirit to the philosophic gravity, 
the solemn exposition of the rival 
claims of Pleasure and Virtue, which 
Hendrik van der Putten, who, writ- 
ing in Latin, Latinised his own name 
into Erycius Putianus, had made the 
warp and the woof of his allegorical 
dialogue, Comus. Milton’s praise of 
divine philosophy— 


Not harsh and crabbéd as dull fools 
suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute— 


suggests a kinship to the Cambridge 
Platonists. The ethical austerity 
which pervades the poem is still 
Platonic rather than Puritan. The 
seminal conception from which the 
whole work of art has taken birth, is, 
however, a direct, personal applica- 
tion. It is a prophetic anticipation 
of the critical choice which lay before 
the fair young girl who spoke the 
Lady’s part, when she should exchange 
the shelter of her home at the Lord 
President’s Court for the temptations 
of the Royal Court at Whitehall. 
The specious advocacy with which the 
Magician urged the prerogative of 
youth, in the hey-day of the senses, 
to override restraint and censure, 
might be heard any day from the 
wits and lyrists of the Court. The 
“dazzling fence,” of their “dear wit 
and gay rhetoric ” seemed to Milton 
to have no other aim than the de- 
struction of that inward consciousness 
of purity which was the guarantee of 
the soul’s happiness and health. And 
the aim of his fable was to arm with 
the panoply of virtuous imagination 
minds as yet innocent and untainted 
for the assaults that an evil age would 
assuredly direct against them. 

Those for whom Milton wrote 
might be expected to appreciate his 
design. The Countess, whose too 
short life already drew near its close, 
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was a lady of amiable character and 
fervent piety. Of the Earl’s figure 
and disposition we possess an exact 
portrait: ‘“ He was a person of mid- 
dling stature, somewhat corpulent, 
with black hair, and round visage, a 
modest and grave aspect, a sweet and 
pleasant countenance, and a comely 
presence.” His epitaph recounts, 
with pathetic nicety of calculation, 
the years, months, and days which he 
was condemned to lengthen out after 
the loss of “his truly loving and en- 
tirely beloved wife, who was all his 
worldly bliss.” The Lady Alice 
seems to have been all that Milton’s 
fancy would have made her, lovely, 
virtuous, and accomplished. Eight 
years after the production of Comus 
she took part with her master Lawes 
in a Hymeneal Song to her brother, 
Lord Brackley, and his wife Elizabeth 
Cavendish, daughter of the famous 
Royalist Duke, on the occasion of the 
birth of their first son. To her, and 
her sister Mary, Lawes inscribed his 
Book of Airs. Three men of great 
genius came into her life. "When she 
left the home that Milton’s verse has 
consecrated, to take her position as 
Countess of Carbery at a home of 
literary associations scarcely inferior 
in .interest, Golden Grove in Caer- 
marthenshire,—receiving, by the way, 
the honour of “a poem on her coming 
into Wales” from “the matchless 
Orinda ””"—she formed an intimate 
friendship with Jeremy Taylor, who, 
with a somewhat imperfect tact, trans- 
ferred to her from the late Countess 
the dedication of his RuLEs anpD 
Exercises OF Hoty Dyine. After 
the Restoration she returned to Lud- 
low Castle, her husband having been 
appointed Lord President, and there 
she might have applied to the author 
of Hupisras, which was written in 
one of the towers over the gate-way, 
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the lines that had been put in her 
mouth some twenty-six years before : 


Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetoric, 
That hath so well been taught its 
dazzling fence. 


Of Mr. Thomas Egerton, a boy of 
eleven or twelve when he acted in 
Comus, we only know that he died 
unmarried at twenty-three. Young 
Lord Brackley did not live up to the 
martial character he sustained in the 
masque. In the acting copy, though 
not in the version sent to the printer 
by Lawes in 1637, or in the two later 
versions that were revised by Milton, 
the Elder Brother is made to exclaim : 


I could be willing, though now i’ th’ 
dark, to try 

A tough encounter with the shaggiest 
ruffian 

That lurks by hedge or lane of this 
dead circuit, 

To have her by my side, though I were 


sure 
She might be free from peril where 
she is, 


It seems strange that the husband 
of a Cavendish, a devoted cavalier, 
too, was not engaged in the Civil 
War. He was not without some 
sparks of the soldier’s fire. A chal- 
lenge to the Earl of Middlesex caused 
him to be thrown into prison, where 
his wife joined him, and, perhaps 
through anxiety or perhaps from the 
unwholesome air, died shortly after 
she had borne a child. Lord Brackley, 
who had become the second Earl of 
Bridgwater, showed by the preserva- 
tion of the acting copy of Comus, 
which is inscribed in his hand, 
Author Jo: Milton, that he valued 
the poem, though he had come to 
regard the poet as a pestilent fellow. 
His copy of the Derensio Prima PRO 
PopuLo ANna@Licano bears this damna- 
tory sentence: Liber Igne, Author 
Fured Dignissimi. 
J, A. Nicky, 
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THE promontory on the north coast 
of Devon, which is known to the 
native as Erty and to geography as 
Hartland, may be safely recommended 
to those who are in search of rest. 
Possibly in August it may not be 
quite as “unspoiled by cockney ex- 
cursionists and intrusive prigs” as 
Charles Kingsley declared it to be 
some thirty years ago, but so long 
as there is no railway station in the 
thirty miles between Bideford and 
Bude, those undesirable visitors are 
likely to give the district a wide 
berth. For those, however, who are 
prepared to take the road in tramp- 
fashion, and are satisfied with frugal 
comforts and a glorious coast-line, 


there are few more attractive spots 


in England. Such a traveller, start- 
ing from Bideford and giving himself 
a fortnight to reach Tintagel by the 
coast, will probably stop a night at 
the Bush Inn, in the scattered village 
of Moorwinstow, where provision for 
the strayed wayfarer consists of two 
beds, and a plentiful supply of eggs, 
bacon, and beer. Any deficiency in 
accommodation, however, is atoned 
for by the scenery of this, the most 
eastern hamlet in the duchy of Corn- 
wall. The great sea rolls at the foot 
of gigantic granite cliffs against which 
the long rollers, swirling in from the 
Atlantic, roar unceasingly. When a 
storm is at its height, the booming of 
the waves is heard far inland, and flecks 
of spray have been picked up in fields 
ten miles from the coast. According to 
tradition it was at Moorwinstow that 
Tennyson wrote the lines beginning, 
Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 


VICAR OF 


MOORWINSTOW. 


Whether tradition is to be trusted 
on this point is more than doubtful. 
The “haven under the hill” might 
apply to Bideford or Bude; but there 
are at Moorwinstow no fishermen’s 
boys to shout with their sisters at 
play, for the only vessels that come 
near that iron-bound coast are there 
involuntarily, and are lucky if they 
escape wreckage. But if there is 
reason to doubt that Tennyson had 
Moorwinstow in his mind, when he 
wrote the dirge which has been the 
prey of the parodist ever since, the 
village has other and more definite 
literary associations, for Robert Ste- 
phen Hawker was vicar there for over 
forty years. 

There seems some uncertainty as 
to the exact date of his birth. 
According to his two biographers, 
Mr. Baring Gould and Dr. F. G. 
Lee, he was born on December 3rd, 
1804, though Mr. Alfred Wallis, who 
has edited a collection of the poems, 
puts the date a year earlier, and the 
third of last December was certainly 
taken by several writers in the news- 
papers to be the centenary of his birth. 
The point is not of great importance, 
and it seems clear that he was 
appointed vicar of Moorwinstow by 
Bishop Phillpotts in 1834. An 
authoritative biography has not yet 
been published, though one is under- 
stood to be in preparation. There 
are, however, two books dealing with 
his life. The one by Mr. Baring 
Gould is, as the writer admits, a 
gossiping book, and contains many 
legends of Cornwall and West-country 
tales which are only remotely con- 
nected with its subject. Inaccura- 
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cies in the first edition were, in fact, 
so vigorously pointed out by the 
critics that it was promptly with- 
drawn from circulation ; a few correc- 
tions were made in a subsequent 
edition, but these did not satisfy a 
reviewer in THe ATHENZUM, who 
declared with a severity rarely found 
in these politer days, that “ when 
first printed the book was a discredit, 
and in its revised shape it is a dis- 
grace, to English biographical litera- 
ture.” The critic appears to have 
been irritated by the statement that 
Hawker married his godmother, for 
which, though repeated in an edition 
published as recently as 1899, there 
appears to be no foundation. His 
other biographer, Dr. Lee, is more 
concerned with Hawker’s theological 
opinions than with his life and poetry. 
The fact that nearly two pages of a 
short book are occupied with a quota- 
tion from Dr. Lee’s own Newdigate 
poem may be sufficient to show that 
the ideal biography yet remains to 
be written. 

The facts of Hawker’s life are few 
and simple. He was educated at 
home, at Cheltenham Grammar School, 
and at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
from which he migrated to Magdalen 
Hall, in consequence of his marriage 
in 1825. At Cheltenham he published, 
in 1821, a slender volume of verse, 
called TenpriLis, by Reuben. Dr. 
Lee, who declares that the volume 
was entitled First Buns, and was 
published at Plymouth in 1825, is 
unfortunate in his facts. These poems 
are not very remarkable, though they 
give evidence of a certain facility in 
verse, and of a religious frame of 
mind. A sentence in the preface,— 
“ As to his motive for thrusting them 
on the world, he would plead that a 
measure of vanity is meted to us all, 
and his portion has been in no wise 
withheld ”"—is interesting ; for many 
of his eccentricities, of which so much 


has been made, can probably be traced 
to this measure of vanity which he 
acknowledges. 

Some rather eccentric letters of 
his are preserved at Oxford in the 
library of Pembroke College, with the 
desk and other relics of Dr. Johnson, 
but they have not yet been published. 
His chief success at Oxford was the 
winning of the Newdigate, in 1827, 
with a poem on Pompeii, which is 
marked by unimpeachable sentiment 
and an accuracy of rhythm common 
to its kind. The poet concludes 
with a wish, doubtless appreciated 
by the classical professors who sit 
in judgment on these poems, that 
excavations at Pompeii might reveal 
lost works of Livy or Menander, and 
thus “kindle Learning’s torch from 
sad Pompeii’s tomb.” According to 
Mr. Baring Gould, and Mr. Macleane, 
the historian of Pembroke College, 
Hawker’s marriage took place in some- 
what unconventional circumstances. 
On learning that his father, who 
was then curate of Stratton in 
Cornwall, could no longer continue his 
allowance, Hawker, it is said, went 
straight to the residence of Miss 
Charlotte I’ans (who was forty, and 
had an income of £200 a year), pro- 
posed to her, was accepted, and 
returned with his wife riding on a 
pillion behind him. It is also added 
that he ran three miles bareheaded 
in quest of the lady. The story has 
doubtless grown in the telling, and 
certain obvious embellishments may 
be safely discarded. It seems clear, 
however, that Miss I’ans, who proved 
herself a devoted wife for nearly forty 
years, was double his own age, and 
that he married her while he was 
an Oxford undergraduate. As to the 
financial side of the affair, Hawker’s 
income, shortly after leaving Oxford, 
was nearly £400 a year, and his 
wife’s money was only hers during 
her father’s (Colonel B. T’ans’s) life- 
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time. As to his running off hatless 
to Bude, a certain W. M., the author 
of a privately printed pamphlet, who 
may perhaps be identified with Mr. 
William Maskell, a neighbour and 
friend of Hawker in Cornwall, denies 
the picturesque details of the story. 

In 1828 Hawker took his degree, 
and was ordained in the following 
year with a title to the curacy of 
North Tamerton, an inland village 
west of Bude. Here he remained 
for five years, in company with a 
somewhat unusual pet. Gyp was a 
black Berkshire pig, which accom- 
panied him on his parochial rounds, 
even on occasions into the houses of 
his parishioners. In 1834 he was 
appointed vicar of Moorwinstow, 
where he lived for the remaining 
forty years of his life. There had 
been no resident vicar for nearly a 
century, and it may be imagined 
that Church influence was not very 
vigorous. There was in fact no 
vicarage but an uninhabitable barn, 
and most of the inhabitants were 
Bryanites or Wesleyan Methodists. 
What Church tradition there was in 
the place concerned itself with a cer- 
tain jovial parson of the eighteenth 
century, of whose habits a memorial 
survives in the form of a glass lantern 
made out of fragments of wineglasses 
broken at the vicar’s festive evenings. 
The emolument of the living was 
£365 a year, to which Hawker re- 
ferred in the lines which he inscribed 
over the door of his vicarage : 


A house, a glebe, a pound a day, 

A pleasant place to watch and pray, 
Be true to Church, be kind to poor, 
O Minister, for evermore. 


This vicarage, which he built for 
himself, is a solid stone building 


close to the church, and is now the 
most conspicuous house in Moorwin- 
stow. In a letter to Dr. Lee he 
describes his position well: “I am 
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twenty-five miles from a town or a 
bookseller,” he says, “with neither 
road, rail or train, nor even carrier 
nearer than that: and only fastened 
to the far world by the fibre of a 
Daily Post, granted by Lord Lonsdale 
as a special compassion to my loneli- 
ness. But then I have the Severn 
Sea for my lawn, and cliffs, the 
height of the great Pyramid, build 
me in.” From 1844 onwards, he 
held the living of Welcombe, some 
five miles off, as well as that of 
Moorwinstow. This was even more 
remote from the world, for here there 
was not even a daily post ; all letters 
for the village were left at the vicar- 
age, to be taken over by the Vicar 
when he drove there on Sunday 
afternoons. Hawker must have been 
a great smoker, for we read that when 
he was setting out on his weekly 
journey, a basketful of pipes, all 
loaded, was handed in to the pony- 
carriage. Except for letters thus 
brought over by the Vicar, the only 
news of the outer world which reached 
the inhabitants of Welcombe took the 
form of an occasional copy of Tur 
Toronto Gazerre, sent by an emi- 
grant to his native village. 

In this remote district Robert 
Hawker lived and wrote for forty 
years. He was undoubtedly eccen- 
tric both in views and habits. The 
nature of his political ideas seems to 
have baffled his biographers. He 
was according to Dr. Lee “a Tory 
by birth and conviction, absolutely 
untainted by Liberalism”; but accord- 
ing to Mr. Baring-Gould, he was “in 
politics a Liberal,” and the writer 
elsewhere refers to “the Radicalism 
of his opinions.” In the present con- 
fusion of parties it may be doubtful 
whether the following quotation from 
one of his letters throws any light 
on the question: “It will always be 
to me a source of pride,” he says, 
“that I was the first or well-nigh, 
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I think, the only clergyman in this 
deanery who voted for a Free Trade 
candidate.” Probably he was not 
much interested in current politics 
except so far as they concerned the 
welfare of the poor. In this con- 
nection may be mentioned a difference 
of opinion which he had in 1884 with 
Mr. Walter of Tue Times. Hawker 
had just revived the custom of alms- 
giving in church, and, strange as it 
may seem to-day, it was held in some 
quarters that a collection on behalf 
of the poor of a parish was not in 
accordance with the recently passed 
Poor Law Amendment Act. A state- 
ment by Hawker in Tue EncLisH 
CHURCHMAN was made the basis of 
an attack, and his reply in a lette 
addressed to THe Times is worth 
quoting. “ You are, I am told,” he 
writes to the editor, with a directness 
which sounds strange to ears accus- 
tomed to letters addressed nominally 
to the editors of a dozen papers, but 
in reality to the world at large,— 
“You are, I am told, an elderly 
man, fast approaching the end of all 
things, and ere many years have 
passed, about to stand a separated 
soul among the awful mysteries of the 
spiritual world. I counsel you to 
beware lest the remembrance of these 
attempts to diminish the pence of the 
poor, and to impede the charitable 
duties of the rich, should assuage 
your happiness in that abode where 
the strifes and the triumphs of con- 
troversy are unknown, because ‘thou 
hast done this thing, and because 
thou hadst no pity.’” In the course 
of this characteristic letter he argues 
that a collection for the poor does 
not tend to pauperise them, or by 
lessening wages really go into the 
pocket of the employer, because, in 
Cornwall at least, agricultural wages 
had long been fixed by tradition at 
seven shillings a week. 

Hawker’s attitude to Dissent was 


one of uncompromising dislike. 
Whether Dr. Lee is right in say- 
ing that “Few have measured the 
true character of schism more thought- 
fully, in a broader spirit, or more 
accurately,” will depend upon the 
views of the reader. In the light of 
Hawker’s reference to Methodism as 
the throttling-cord of modern Eng- 
land, and his declaration that “ the 
man Wesley corrupted and depraved 
the West of England,” it seems 
rather a party statement. The broad 
spirit to which the writer refers is 
certainly not very evident in the fol- 
lowing piece of criticism from a letter 
actually addressed to Dr. Lee him- 
self: “That double-dyed thief of 
other men’s brains John Milton the 
Puritan,—one half of whose lauded 
passages are, from my own knowledge, 
felonies committed in the course of 
his reading, or the property of others ; 
and who was never so rightly appre- 
ciated, as by the publisher, who gave 
him £15 for the copyright of his huge 
larcenies, and was a natural loser by 
his bargain.” 

All through his life Hawker was 
nothing if not dogmatic, and he 
certainly had the courage of his 
opinions. One of his peculiarities 
was an objection to black raiment of 
any kind, and he usually wore yellow 
or purple. When asked to explain 
any particular robe, he would declare 
that he was “scrupulously abiding by 
the injunctions of the 74th Canon of 
1603,” or that he wore the official 
garb of priests of the primitive 
Cornish Church, or else that his hats 
were copied from those of Armenian 
archimandrites. He was in fact no 
ecclesiologist, and in view of subse- 
quent events it is probably true that 
he regarded the divergences between 
different branches of the Catholic 
Church as more apparent than real. 
In many ways he was almost medieval 
in his ideas; there are references in 
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his letters to witchcraft and angel- 
craft, if one may coin the word, which 
make it hard to believe that he died 
less than thirty years ago. The con- 
text of the following passage does 
not suggest that he is speaking with 
any want of seriousness: ‘“ What is 
the Englishman or Scotchman of the 
nineteenth century,” he asks, “ but a 
dexterous Blacksmith to whom the 
Demons have surrendered their myths 
of Gas, Steam, and Electric Force?” 
A custom of his, which might provoke 
more criticism to-day than it did then, 
was to affix to a wall in his house a 
list of those who had voted against 
him at vestry meetings, with the 
comment anathema maranatha written 
below. 

Hawker’s theological views, which 
may be read at considerable length 
in Dr. Lee’s biography, hardly come 
within the scope of this paper. The 
storm of controversy aroused in 1875, 
when it was announced that a few 
hours before his death he was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church by 
Canon Mansfield, will be within the 
recollection of many. It should be 
mentioned that, his first wife having 
died in 1863, he had married Miss 
Pauline Kuczynski in 1865. She was 
the daughter of an exiled Polish count, 
but not, as had been stated, a Roman 
Catholic when he married her, though 
she afterwards became one. It was 
she who called in Canon Mansfield 
when her husband was dying ; whether 
with his consent or not will probably 
never be known. There seems to be 
some evidence to show that he had 
contemplated the step for some time ; 
a letter has been published, written 
by Hawker as early as 1855, asking 
for some holy water, and adding, 
“You know how carefully I am 
watched.” He certainly had no sym- 
pathy with the Broad Church Move- 
ment, and disapproved strongly of the 
appointment of Dr. Temple to the see 
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of Exeter. Probably his views were 
known only to himself, for he seems 
to have been unwilling to discuss 
them with friends. All who care for 
his memory will do so on account of 
the literature he left behind him, and 
will accept his reply to a friend, who 
asked to which party in the Church 
he belonged. “ These are my views,” 
he said, pointing to the broad expanse 
of the Severn Sea, “and as for my 
opinions, I keep them to myself.” 

His poems though few in number 
are marked by a great charm of 
expression. The Sone or THE WEs- 
TERN Men was first published in a 
local paper, and after being reprinted 
at the private press of Mr. Gilbert 
Davies, eventually appeared in Hovusr- 
HOLD Worps. Dickens, who was then 
the editor, praised it in the belief that 
it was an original Stuart ballad, and 
both Scott and Macaulay are said to 
have been deceived by it at first: 
whereas except for the refrain,— 


And shall Trelawney die ? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why— 


which is an old local saying dating 
from the trial of the seven bishops 
in 1688, the whole was written by 
Hawker in 1825. His finest short 
poem is Tue Sitent Tower or Bor- 
TREAU, a metrical version of a Boscastle 
legend, the refrain of which is in- 
tended to reproduce a peal of bells 
echoing under water : 


Still when the storm of Bottreau’s 
waves 
Is wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide : 
** Come to thy God in time,” 
Thus saith the ocean chime: 
Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
** Come to thy God at last.” 


His longest poem is THe Quest 
OF THE SANGRAAL and is probably the 
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work by which he will live. The 
rare first edition alone contains the 
strange and pathetic dedication: “To 
a vacant chair: and an added stone : 
I chant these solitary sounds.” The 
lines, which are in blank verse, may 
lack the perfection of form which 
Tennyson gave to the same subject, 
but they have a vigour and a beauty 
of their own which put them far 
above the level of mere echoes. It 
is in fact uncertain whether Hawker 
had read Tennyson’s poem when he 
wrote his own, and the treatment is 
entirely different. For originality and 
choiceness of epithet it would be hard 
to better the passage which tells of 
the shout which “smote the loose 
echo from the drowsy rock.” The 
description of “ Arthur, the son of 
Uter and the Night” is at least 
impressive : 


Stern was that look: high natures 
seldom smile : 

And in those pulses beat a thousand 
kings. 


But the finest passage in the poem is 
the conclusion : 


“Ah! haughty England! lady of the 
wave!” 

Thus said pale Merlin to the listening 
King: 

“What is thy glory in the world of 
stars ? 

To scorch and slay: to win demoniac 
fame, 

In arts and arms; and then to flash 
and die. 

Ah! native England! 
ancient cry: 

‘Ho! for the Sangraal! vanished vase 
of heaven ! 

That held, like Christ’s own heart, an 
hin of blood.’ ” 


wake thine 


He ceased: and all around was dreamy 
night : 

There stood Dundagel, throned; and 
the great sea 
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Lay, a strong vassal at his master’s 
gate, 

And, like a drunken giant, sobbed in 
sleep. 


Though his verses were never in 
lighter vein, there are one or two 
poems prompted by a sort of grim 
humour; such for instance as THE 
Croon on Hennacuirr, (the ravens’ 
crag,) where the writer imagines two 
scavenger-birds watching the fury of 
the storm and anticipating a savoury 
supper : 


Ho! gossip, for Bude Haven, 
There be corpses six or eight! 


For a full appreciation of his poems, 
one should be a West-countryman 
born, or failing that, one should visit 
Moorwinstow. Change comes slowly 
in the Land of Lyonnesse, and the 
visitor will find the village much as 
it was when Hawker knew it. The 
grey church, one of the finest and 
largest in Cornwall, the vicarage built 
by Hawker, a few cottages and 
scattered farms, and the primitive 
Bush Inn form the village. It is, 
and is likely to remain, one of the 
most inaccessible and loveliest spots 
in the country. Speaking of the 
first builders of his Saxon shrine, 
Hawker once wrote: 


They pitched no tent for change or 
death, 
No home to last man’s shadowy day ; 
There, there, the everlasting breath 
Would breathe whole centuries away. 


The lines may perhaps be applied to 
a later builder at Moorwinstow, for 
Hawker has at least the immortality 
of those who have left behind them 
something that the world will not 
willingly let die,— 


Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 


G. 8S. FREEMAN. 
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Ir we wish to know what black 
magic is like, we have only to watch 
a man reading a book or a letter. 
He looks at the paper covered with 
cabalistic figures as if he were gazing 
intently in a magic mirror, which to 
all intents and purposes it is. If we 
happen to know what he is looking 
at we watch for the smile or frown 
which is sure to follow. The caba- 
listic figures call forth feelings of joy 
or anger, of hope or regret: his whole 
intellectual being is for the moment 
under a spell; but we are so used to 
this magic that we fail to realise how 
truly marvellous is this transmission 
of every possible thought from mind 
to mind, without a sound or a look, 
by means of only six and twenty little 
black marks. 

When these tiny marks are tam- 
pered with, when they are not 
arranged in the form which use and 
wont have crystallised into well recog- 
nised symbols, a veil is interposed, 
the images are blurred or distorted, 
and we gaze into the magic mirror 
in vain. Possessing, as we do, this 
almost magic power, it is not sur- 
prising that tampering with the 
purity of the language is considered 
by literary purists almost as heinous 
an offence as defacing the currency, 
both language and money being, in a 
manner of speaking, equally symbolic 
of, and a medium of exchange for, a 
certain given quantity of, say, eggs, 
butter, or thoughts. 

This is not, we need hardly add, 
the generally accepted view. We 
promptly prosecute anyone who dares 
debase the coinage, but unless the 
improvised language and words are 


extra strong and beyond the very 
elastic limits of Anglo-Saxon, we 
take no notice. “ Don’t touch this 
pound or shilling,” we seem to say. 
“ As a medium of exchange for bread 
and cheese and superfluities, these 
coins must have the exact value 
sanctioned by law; but if you wish 
to debase the language, to coin your 
own words, to substitute for the sub- 
stantial and weighty noun pownd 
the meaningless and worthless quid, 
there’s nothing to prevent your doing 
so, and you will no doubt get as 
many cigarettes for a bob as for a 
shilling.” 

If it should be objected that such 
words do not find their way into 
print, we can only answer that for 
what we know it may only be a 
question of time. Many words are 
printed in these days which would not 
have had the slightest meaning for 
Shakespeare or Milton. We have no 
official censorship or literary Mint ; 
our new literary Academicians (on 
whom be peace), are broken reeds. 
The duties of an Academician are of 
course strictly academic; they have 
not the power, if they had the wish, 
to make the ways of the literary 
transgressor hard. 

It is very wrong, no doubt, to call 
a pound a quid. The sound is un- 
pleasantly suggestive of something not 
known in polite society and of noth- 
ing else, because the only sensible 
derivation from quid pro quo indi- 
cates no value and applies equally 
to a shilling. The objection to it is 
not exactly that it happens to be 
slang. There is much to be said for 
any forceful slang term which vividly 
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symbolises the object or fact alluded 
to. We forget that the word sove- 
reign applied to a coin must once 
have been used for the first time as 
a slang expression having a clearly 
defined meaning ; even a rabid purist 
does not object to it now, and it has 
always been open to sporting youth 
to call, without reproach, the gold 
coin of this country a Victoria or 
half-an-Edward. It is a little sur- 
prising that this obvious opportunity 
should have been missed in England, 
seeing how popular the Louis and 
the Napoleon have always been in 
France. There would have been some 
little sense in such terms,—which is 
probably the reason they were never 
thought of. 

The Almighty Dollar, now uni- 
versally accepted as a vivid symbol 
for the power of wealth, is a slang 
name which in its origin had a high 
significance, and consequently made 
its way from continent to continent. 
The best and least adulterated silver 
pieces in the Middle Ages were coined 
in the Joachim’s Thal, hence thaler 
was a slang word to conjure with, 
bearing somewhat of the meaning we 
now attach to the word sterling. The 
Dutch introduced this word in New 
Amsterdam or New York as their 
daalder, which in course of time 
became the world-renowned dollar. 

Before leaving this part of our 
subject we may call attention to the 
rather singular, and perhaps unique, 
fact that we have in our penny a 
symbol representing double what it 
actually is worth, constituting a 
curious exception to the general rule 
that the intrinsic value of a symbol 
is as nothing to what it represents. 
Many of us remember that our pennies 
used to be much larger than they are 
to-day ; they are now worth about a 
halfpenny in metal, and as represent- 
ing the twelfth part of a shilling they 
are deceptive and seriously lacking in 
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substance. Whether the Government 
make any profit on this apparently 
nefarious transaction, whether they 
actually draw from us a shillingsworth 
of silver for the sixpennyworth of 
copper they issue to us, is a question 
which we must leave our currency 
doctors to decide. We are told 
that we must look on our small 
bronze change only as tokens, and 
not trouble our heads about their 
value, which, as the matter is of small 
importance to each of us as an indi- 
vidual, we have no objection to do, 
casually remembering that the issue 
of tokens has often been prohibited, 
among others by Charles the First 
who granted to the Duchess of Rich- 
mond and others the exclusive right 
to coin farthing tokens for seventeen 
years. The farthings issued by these 
patentees were, we are told in history, 
the subject of much discontent, as 
they were greatly below the intrinsic 
value of the metal. If we are not 
discontented with our diminutive 
pennies now, it is not because we 
consider them, with Mr. Mantalini, 
beneath our notice, but simply for 
the reason that life is too short to 
work out and clearly understand 
these difficult questions of political 
economy, our existence being, as has 
often been remarked, only a series of 
compromises all round. We accept 
this doubtful coin because it is 
stamped with a very significant 
emblem or symbol, that of Britannia 
to wit. As a private enterprise 
under a less august egis it would 
not be tolerated for a moment. 
Such are some of the minor difficul- 
ties connected with our trust in 
symbols, a trust which governs our 
life to a far greater extent than we 
are perhaps aware of. Carlyle made 
us observe how the blue coat of the 
policeman keeps order and the red 
robe of the judge inspires awe. With- 
out knowing it we all in a greater or 
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lesser degree imitate the councillors 
of that first Governor of New York 
who, happening to be prevented from 
attending a council meeting, and fear- 
ing they might in his absence forget 
the awe with which he inspired them, 
caused his hat and stick to be placed 
on the green cloth as a significant 
reminder. In the midst of a rebel- 
lious speech the eye of a recalcitrant 
councillor would fall on these emblems 
or symbols of authority and, hesitat- 
ing, he would mutter some apology 
and close by expressing his cordial 
approval of the Governor’s remarks 
if his Excellency had been present to 
make them. In the same way the 
tyrant Gessler put his hat on a post, 
and required every loyal Swiss to do 
obeisance before the symbol, until 
William Tell sent an arrow through 
the apple and another through the 
tyrant himself. 

The trifling detail that Tell never 
existed is of small importance for our 
argument. Gessler undoubtedly did 
exist, and so of course did his hat. 
As a symbolical story of proud resis- 
tance to injustice and oppression, 
every country’s history has a William 
Tell. We have one in William of 
Cloudesly, in one of the old ballads, 
who shot an apple off his son’s head 
and so pleased the queen (name un- 
known), that she granted him the 
singular pension of thirteen pence a 
day. The extra penny may have 
been to make up weight, — who 
knows ? 

The head-covering has at all times 
played a strangely symbolic part in 
our lives. It is difficult to say when, 
where, and how the custom of remov- 
ing it as a sign of respect first origin- 
ated; it is not, as we are now too 
much inclined to think, an instinctive 
and natural action or impulse. It is 
true a Japanese coolie or ricksha-run- 
ner will remove his straw hat before 
he begins to vituperate a competitor, 
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but in other Oriental countries the 
custom does not prevail. Jews wear 
their hats in their synagogues, and 
Penn refused to take off his hat even 
in the presence of King Charles, who 
removed his own with the witty 
remark that one of the two must 
really do it, since only one hat can 
be worn when the king is present. 

That the action of uncovering is 
not essentially reverential in itself is 
proved by the fact that at the most 
solemn part of a trial the judge in 
England covers his head. As we 
know, an occult meaning attaches to 
the hat in the House of Commons. 
It is hard to understand why mem- 
bers must, for instance, speak covered 
after a division has been called ; but 
with the fear of the Clock-Tower 
before our eyes we do not care to 
dwell overmuch on the symbolism 
which Parliament in its wisdom has 
decreed. 

Everyone is aware of the dreadfully 
significant part the executioner’s axe 
plays in a trial for high treason. The 
sharp symbol of death is carried 
before the prisoner with its blunt side 
turned towards him so long as he has 
not been sentenced, and just before 
sentence is pronounced the sharp edge 
is turned his way. Evelyn, who was 
present at the trial of Lord Stafford 
in 1680, tells us that the axe was 
turned edgeways to the unfortunate 
nobleman so soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the voting of the Peers 
went against him, —an effective but 
ghastly piece of stage-management 
which must have had a sickening 
fascination for the unhappy, and prob- 
ably innocent, man. In those days, 
now happily gone by, no one seems 
to have reflected on the unnecessary 
cruelty of harrowing the feelings of 
men about to die by such shocking 
judicial by-play. 

Not every prisoner treated this 
purely symbolic but otherwise super- 
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fluous and unpleasant ceremony as 
contemptuously as did Lord Bal- 
merino. When the three coaches 
conveyed the Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, and Cromartie from the 
Tower to be sentenced at Westminster 
on the 28th of July, 1746, a diffi- 
culty arose. It was not laid down by 
prescription or use in which coach, 
if there were more than one, the 
fatal axe had to be carried. ‘ Oh, 
put the thing in here,” cried 
brave old Balmerino ; “I don’t care.” 

Yet notwithstanding his contempt 
for this horrid symbol, the undaunted 
old man cheerfully suffered death for 
his sincere attachment to another 
symbol, the White Cockade. The 
Lord Kilmarnock in the next coach 
was dreadfully frightened, as he 
showed himself to be, by his thorough 
realisation of what the awful axe 
would mean to him. He enquired 
minutely into all the details of an exe- 
cution, wanted the Governor of the 
Tower to tell him whether his head 
would roll or rebound, and when on 
the scaffold he saw the executioner 
dressed in white, with a white apron, 
he whispered to his chaplain, “ Home, 
how horrible!” But he cared not 
a brass farthing, as he said himself, 
for the symbolic white ribbon of the 
Stuarts ; being ruined and starving, 
he would, he said, have fought for 
Mahomet if that religious Pretender 
had set up his standard on the braes 
of Mar. 

As a set off against these mournful 
illustrations we may call to mind the 
laughable collection of symbols made 
by Sir Walter Scott. When by mis- 
chance the informer Murray of Brough- 
ton drank a cup of tea in his father’s 
house, the lawyer opened the window 
and tossed the contaminated cup into 
the street; but Sir Walter secured 
and cherished the symbolic saucer, 
Later on, when the Prince Regent 
visited Scotland, the Wizard of the 
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North begged to be allowed to keep 
the wine-glass used by his Royal 
Highness; but putting it in his 
pocket he unfortunately sat down on 
it, and could only add the pieces to 
the saucer. These broken remnants 
of crockery must have been abstractly 
symbolic to him of treachery and 
loyalty, for he could have had little 
respect for the personal characters of 
either Mr. Murray or Prince George. 

The worst cases of wilful abuse of 
symbols must be looked for in the 
realm of what is known as Symbolic 
Art. According to some this is the 
highest possible form of art because 
it does not please, but only edifies 
and instructs. Without quarrelling 
with this singular definition of the 
purpose of art, it is possible to 
express a regret that, like the pro- 
ductions of the Realistic school, the 
masterpieces of Allegorical art throw 
such a heavy burden on the imagina- 
tion. We often gaze in blank be- 
wilderment at symbolic pictures 
which on the face of them neither 
tell their story nor teach their lesson 
in any intelligible language. The 
catalogue usually comes to our aid 
and explains the recondite meaning 
in a neat or poetical paragraph ; but 
it would be more satisfactory, where 
the mystery has to be explained at 
all, if the painter would do it himself 
in a corner of the canvas. Serious 
objections to this sensible plan are 
not obvious, and there are precedents 
for it. Holbein and his contemporaries 
frequently painted the name and the 
age of the sitter on the backgrounds 
of their portraits,—a practice super- 
fluous in the case of Holbein but not 
necessarily so for some other portraits, 
and highly desirable for all allegorical 
paintings. Such a straightforward 
course would prevent awkward mis- 
takes which do undoubtedly occur 
now and then, and are hard to explain 
away afterwards. When we have 
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taken a pictorial lesson to heart and 
hear later on that it teaches something 
else, we are as much annoyed as was 
Artemus Ward when he visited the 
churchyard of Stratford-on-Avon and 
was told that he had been weeping 
at the wrong grave. The following 
is a case in point. 

One of our London art-galleries 
exhibited some years ago a mysterious- 
looking picture of which it was felt 
the average visitor to the exhibition 
would be able to make nothing, and 
the catalogue therefore told us it 
represented Samuel and the Witch 
of Endor. Such a printed declaration 
is usually accepted as final by the 
majority of those who pay their 
shilling at the door; but this time 
it happened not to be true, though 
the public would have been none the 
wiser if another description had been 
given, the meaning of the picture 
remaining equally obscure after con- 
sulting the catalogue. In the exact 
centre of the canvas the head of a 
handsome man of sad and austere 
aspect (the ostensible Samuel) was 
shown surrounded by rays of light 
extending to the frame, and close to 
this face, in the very incandescence 
of the rays of light, appeared the 
somewhat shadowy face of a woman. 
That is actually all there was of 
Samuel and of the witch; all the rest 
was flame and frame. Looking from 
the picture to the catalogue, and back 
again, left the matter very much 
where it was; the cal] on our 
imagination was very severe and the 
moral or intellectual lesson, which 
is the only conceivable reason of 
symbolic art, was as good as wasted. 
We took it as a matter of course that 
the painter, a distinguished artist of 
some repute in his country, could just 
as easily have painted the said Samuel 
complete, as a prophet or as a Bedouin, 
and represented the witch also com- 
plete in all the repulsiveness of 
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Oriental squalor and old age. As 
he had not done so, but deliberately 
chose the subject, limiting himself to 
two handsome heads shining together 
like a double star, it is plain that we 
were in the presence of a problem, 
of a lesson which pictorially could only 
be put before us in this way, otherwise 
there is no sense, no rhyme or reason 
in symbolic painting. With the solu- 
tion obligingly put in our hands by 
the catalogue we did not like to 
acknowledge ourselves beaten, and 
tried hard to work out the problem 
to our satisfaction. It rather shocked 
our preconceived notions when we 
discovered the celebrated witch to 
have been an exceedingly pretty 
woman, but this part of the symbol, 
though historically it may be in- 
correct, had no difficulties for the 
Philistine of our party, who de- 
clared the symbol to be as plain as a 
pikestaff. “Samuel,” he said, “ tries to 
read the future in the eyes of a pretty 
woman ; many of us have tried to do 
the same, and we must take warning.” 

Should we? Was it a warning or 
an example? The catalogue was 
silent, and for once the painter 
himself could not have assisted us, 
because, as a disconcerting matter of 
fact, a few years earlier in its history 
this picture was not Samuel at all. 
Incredible as it may appear to 
believers in mystic art, an illustrated 
art-journal, dated a few years before, 
revealed when we came home the 
singular and uncomfortable fact that 
once upon a time this same picture 
represented the Temptation of St. 
Anthony, and was then described as 
an illustration of Flaubert’s novel of 
that name; the engraving of the 
picture removes all doubt on the 
subject and is a wonderful revelation 
and lesson in emblematical art. 
The artist’s original intention must 
be left out of the question ; he may 
not have known anything of this 
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double-barrelled explanation. It can- 
not be both Samuel and St. Anthony 
at one and the same time; the sub- 
jects, needless to say, are entirely 
different and as far as the poles 
asunder; the human motives or 
passions cannot in any way be made 
to fit into an identical symbolic treat- 
ment. 

This extreme case may be dismissed 
as one not likely, with a little care, 
to happen again; but it proves how 
very limited is the value of allegorical 
painting, for what can be the prac- 
tical use of a symbol which can be 
so absurdly misunderstood? The sus- 
picion cannot be altogether ignored 
that pictorial symbols are sometimes 
after-thoughts. Many a study of the 
head of a model indifferently moral 
has perhaps done duty for Purity, or 
the happy thought of a nimbus may 
have turned it into a Saint. The 
introduction of some musical instru- 
ment has before now, such is the 
power of symbol, made a St. Cecilia 
of a woman who did not know the 
treble from the bass. 

After making due allowance for 
these and similar mistakes and abuses, 
we have to admit that the importance 
and value of symbols cannot easily 
be over-estimated. We cannot grasp 
the widespread complications of many 
questions of public interest, unless we 
focus them into one generally under- 
stood sign or formula. The various 
duties of citizenship and the benefits 
we derive from a well-ordered State 
and government, together with our 
pride in the country in which we 
happen to be born, are all included 
and implied in the national flag. The 
essence of nearly every religion has 
been, so to speak, concentrated and 
symbolised in a certain sign or emblem 
(In hoc signo vinces), which has been 
held sacred and for which men have 
suffered martyrdom who would have 
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hopelessly lost themselves in the in- 
tricacies of the dogmas it represents. 
Even the Mahomedans, to whom images 
are forbidden, have the Crescent under 
which they so long fought against the 
Cross. The crown and sceptre, as 
symbols of Royalty, are the hat and 
stick of the old Dutch Governor, 
sanctified by jewels and _ tradition, 
and act in precisely the same way 
by keeping us in order. The sceptre 
was originally only a stick and was 
not always as small as it is now; that 
of the earliest Frankish kings was a 
rod of gold as tall as the king himself. 

The British Lion is an emblem too 
well known to require explanation ; it 
has a firmer hold on the imagination 
than the Cock of France or the double 
Eagle of Austria. The endeavour to 
represent a nationality by a personal 
emblem has never been successful ; 
with the greatest goodwill one has 
to admit that John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan are very much lacking in 
dignity. But men have fought and 
died for the Lilies of the Bourbons 
as well as for the Eagle of the Napo- 
leons ; they glory in the Stars and 
Stripes and mourn for the Harp that 
once in Tara’s halls,—in short there 
are thousands of signs or emblems in 
which men have seen reflected their 
hopes, their pride, or their ambition ; 
and we may well say that he is but a 
poor specimen of manhood who has 
no symbol which he cherishes above 
all things, some creation of the mind 
in which he has faith even though a 
restricted vocabulary does not allow 
him to explain it. Many a man who 
does not know that his own name is 
only a symbol without which he could 
not be distinguished from the rest of 
mankind, dimly understands that it 
is his pride and duty to carry it 
through life with honour and un- 
stained. 

Marcus Reep. 


I 





THE HEART OF OLD JAPAN. 


Kyoro, the ancient capital of the 
Mikados, unspoiled by Western in- 
fluences, as though separated from 
the external world by her purple 
chain of guardian hills, remains the 
heart and centre of Old Japan. The 
province of Yamato was the earliest 
seat of government, but the actual 
site of the royal palace was changed 
under every reign, owing to the 
prevailing custom of discarding the 
dwelling of a deceased father. In 
consequence of this fashion a new 
capital, created by the needs of the 
court, sprang up round the imperial 
residence, until the eighth century 
modified the inconvenient practice. 
At this epoch the change of locality 
practically ceased, although the 


palace was occasionally rebuilt, for 
the dilated area of habitation and 
the consolidation of trade forbade the 
desertion of the populous city, and 
the Mikado’s court, save for a few 
brief absences, remained there until 
his restoration to power on the fall 


of the Shogunate in 1868. Streets 
and palaces, composed entirely of 
wood, were frequently burnt down, 
but invariably rebuilt in the same 
style. Hierango (the City of Peace) 
became Miyako, or Kyoto, the former 
being the Japanese, the latter the 
Chinese term for a metropolis. 

The enforced seclusion of the 
Mikado, worshipped as a god but 
retaining a mere shadow of authority, 
probably helped to consolidate the 
sacred capital, enclosed by a ring of 
noble temples under the shadow of 
those solemn groves which individu- 
alise the ancient sanctuaries of Japan. 
The modern city has shrunk to half 


the original size, and from the lofty 
terraces of Maruyama, consecrated by 
a thousand deathless memories, a 
golden sea of ripening rice now 
sweeps from the foot of the moun- 
tains to the grey mass of broad-eaved 
houses. A shrunken river flows 
through an expanse of gravel, crossed 
by numerous bridges; the black 
gables and white walls of the Sho- 
gun’s castle break the level outlines, 
and in the steep roofs of the ancient 
palace we trace that contour of a 
Shinto temple which associated the 
deified monarch with the myriad 
divinities of his ancestral creed. Here 
and there a scarlet gateway stands out 
against the blackness of cedar and 
pine, a gleam of gold or lacquer on 
architrave and cornice indicating 
some temple hidden in the deep shade 
of luxuriant foliage. Kyoto remains 
the priceless reliquary of Japan’s 
golden age, when art and chivalry 
vied with war and conquest in mould- 
ing the fortunes of the nation. The 
annals of the past were often written 
in blood, but the cruelties blotting 
many a stirring record frequently 
resulted from that exaggeration of 
sentiment which turns a virtue into 
the correlative vice. 

A shady walk extends for several 
miles under the pines and crypto- 
merias of temple grounds on the 
green hillside, surely an ideal haunt 
of forest-gods! Only a vague mur- 
mur floats upwards from the city to 
these mossy terraces, cool and dim 
beneath the fretted boughs. A few 
pink lotus-cups linger among their 
yellowing leaves on the sacred ponds 
crossed by hump-backed bridges, and 
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the tall lanterns of stone and bronze, 
green with the damp and lichen of 
centuries, give an aspect of hoary 
antiquity to these groves of Old 
Japan. The aromatic fragrance of 
the slumbrous air, thrilled by a lull- 
ing melody as of murmuring harps, 
suggests a world of dreams and 
fancies ; and the towering conifers, 
in their stately growth and pyramidal 
solidity, introduce an element of order 
and precision into the rocky land- 
scape, rendering it a fitting frame for 
the solemnities of religion. These 
typical trees of Japan have been re- 
garded as the divining-rods of earth, 
which discover water in the thirsty 
wilderness, and, like the rod of Moses, 
smite the barren rock to reveal the 
living fountain. This natural truth 


underlies the Chinese proverb, that 
“The mightiest rivers are cradled in 
the needles of the pine,” a concep- 
tion originating in the fact of the 
forked boughs condensing and distil- 
ling the passing clouds which per- 


colate the crags and flow in streams 
down the valleys. 

The city of Kyoto attracted the 
entire resources of the empire, which 
consecrated art, genius, and wealth 
to the service of religion. All the 
rocky slopes of Maruyama are holy 
ground, and the further hills bristle 
with grey temples, red pagodas, and 
yellow-walled monasteries, approached 
by long avenues and mouldering stair- 
ways, still trodden by myriad pilgrim 
feet. The eastern and western Hen- 
gwanji, each temple a blaze of gold 
and vermilion, its carved brown wood- 
work picked out with white in the 
fashion peculiar to the Monto sect of 
Buddhists, contain state-rooms for the 
use of the Mikado. The screens and 
scrolls of gold leaf adorned with 
symbolical flowers, water-birds, and 
snowy landscapes, display the utmost 
refinement of Japanese art. A certain 
delicate austerity belongs to these 
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exquisite rooms, with their tender 
colouring and pale mats of finest 
workmanship but thickest texture. 
The Buddhist temples at the present 
day only number a third of the 
Shinto sanctuaries, which Government 
influence supports and encourages ; 
but in spite of the two hundred 
thousand Shinto temples, and the 
eighty thousand shrines of Buddhism, 
the younger generation of New Japan, 
like that of India, loudly proclaims 
itself agnostic, or avowedly atheistic. 
The national love of flowers is immor- 
talised on a hundred golden screens ; 
lilac coils of drooping wistaria cover 
cornice and gallery; rosy plum- 
blossom, sprinkled with snow, alter- 
nates with the double cherry of the 
later spring-time ; and life-size trees 
of reddening peach or scarlet maple, 
painted on oval panels, are encircled 
with willow and bamboo, forming 
rustic frames. Cruel vengeance and 
savage torture were integral parts of 
Japanese warfare and conquest ; but 
in the intervals of calm between the 
frequent storms, the relentless warrior 
mused beneath the blossoming boughs, 
composed poems in their praise, and 
when nightfall turned his fantastic 
garden into a dreamland of sable and 
silver, sought inspiration from “ moon- 
gazing,” as he mounted a heap of 
sand placed for this sentimental pur- 
pose on the brink of a miniature 
lake. Religious feeling results in 
unfamiliar forms of self-sacrifice, and 
long black ropes of human hair swing 
from temple rafters, one huge cable, 
two hundred and fifty feet long, 
having been given by four thousand 
women of the province too poor to 
make any other offering at the shrine 
of faith. The cost of the sacrifice 
can only be estimated by the fact 
that the uncovered chevelure, always 
elaborately dressed, is the pride of 
Japanese womanhood ; and a different 
style of coiffure marks each special 
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epoch of existence, as child, maiden, 
wife, or widow. Though dire poverty 
may forbid many innocent vanities of 
happy girlhood, and life itself be sup- 
ported on starvation rations, money 
must be found for the hairdresser 
to mould the black tresses into the 
semblance of polished marble, with 
the camellia oil which keeps in place 
each shining loop in this crown of 
glory. 

Tea-houses and baths creep up to 
the temple grounds, and below the 
great Gion sanctuary a pleasure fair 
is in full swing, that the worshippers 
may intermingle earthly delights 
with spiritual experiences. Flowers, 
incense-sticks, candles, and images 
stand amid peepshows and merry-go- 
rounds, a quasi-religious aspect be- 
longing to the rows of targets, formed 
by brightly coloured figures of Daruma, 
a celebrated Buddhist anchorite, 
who sailed across from Korea on a 
floating rush -leaf, and sat in con- 
templation until his cramped legs fell 
off. Archery, always a favourite 
amusement in Japan, borrows double 
zest from this pious association, and 
shouts of applause greet a skilful 
marksman whose arrow has lodged 
in the mouth of the long-suffering 
Daruma who now plays the part of a 
Japanese St. Sebastian. 

Through green thickets of bamboo 
and camellia roped with twisting 
wistaria boughs, up noble stairways, 
and along mossy terraces, bordered 
by woodlands with imperial tombs 
in their shade, we reach the red 
pagoda of Yasaka, the bronze bells 
green with the rust of a thousand 
years, and the silvery verdure of a 
giant wistaria climbing to the grey 
tiles of the mossy roof. The lower 
slope of the hill crowned by the 
Kiomidzu temple contains the many- 
coloured porcelain shops of Teapot- 
hill, the narrow streets crowded with 
gaily-clad pilgrims chaffering at cheap 
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stalls for yellow Buddhas, figures of 
Inari, the Rice Goddess with her 
guardian foxes, or of the divine 
Kwannon, the popular Goddess of 
Mercy in her varying personality as 
the Eleven-faced, the Horse-headed, or 
the Thousand-handed, for the Kiomidzu 
temple enshrines one of the thirty- 
three miraculous Kwannons of Japan. 
Priests in huge straw hats hold alms- 
bowls at the gate, and sell the rosaries 
hung round their necks by hundreds. 
Weary pilgrims sustain their devo- 
tions by minute cups of green tea 
from the straw-thatched sheds erected 
in the temple grounds. Girls, in 
grey robes open to show soft 
pink folds round each brown neck, 
are casting pebbles at a grey shrine, 
but the sacrilege is only apparent, 
for each stone represents a prayer. 
Happy indeed is the worshipper 
whose steady aims lands a pebble on 
the mossy lap or folded arms of the 
battered Buddha, for the petition he 
retains must needs be answered. 
The booming of the gongs sounds a 
melodious accompaniment to the mur. 
mur of voices in the crowded temple, 
where blue clouds of incense veil the 
golden face of the colossal Kwannon 
above an altar two hundred feet long. 
Young men and maidens leave the 
gentle Goddess of Mercy to the devo- 
tions of their elders, and flock to a 
second temple, dedicated to Amida, 
God of Boundless Lig!.t, but contain- 
ing the trellised shrine of a minor 
divinity who guards the interests of 
faithful lovers. Folded strips of 
paper, inscribed with private prayers, 
are tied to the bamboo lattice; but 
if these love-lorn petitions be handled 
by other fingers than those of the 
writer, the supplication remains un- 
answered, for love is the secret of 
life, and no profane touch must tar- 
nish the purity of the priceless pearl. 
The poetic idea appeals to the popular 
heart in this land of imagery and 








symbolism, for poetry is the one indis- 
soluble link whereby an ethical truth 
binds itself to the soul of the 
Japanese. 

The great bell of the grand Chion 
Temple tolls a diapason to the tremu- 
lous echoes of the silvery gongs, 
but the colossal sanctuary above the 
moss-covered embankments is deserted 
in the glory of declining day, as we 
wander through the dusky splendour 
of the golden interior. Great monas- 
teries flank the outer courts of hoary 
temples, the High Priest of the Monto 
Order being the seventy-third of his 
race to occupy this exalted position, 
belonging to the highest grade of 
Japanese nobility. This branch of 
Buddhism discards the asceticism of 
the original creed, but spiritualises 
the doctrine of transmigration, and 
regards Nirvana as a state of con- 
scious peace rather than of annihila- 
tion. The temples of Kyoto are 
legion, and only a brief notice can 
be given of those to which some 
specia! interest is attached in this 
city of ancient faith. 

Beyond the curiously shaped Spec- 
tacle Bridge over a broad lotus-pool, 
a stone monument covers a heap of 
salted human ears, cut off by the 
Samurai of the Shogun Hideyoshi in 
Korea, and brought to Japan as a 
trophy of victory. In one of the 
beautiful Otani temples priests are 
chanting alternately Japanese and 
Chinese lyrics of divine and heroic 
exploits. In another gold-screened 
chapel nuns in blue and white sit at 
the feet of a yellow-robed monk, who 
reads aloud the Buddhist scriptures. 
The gilded Buddha of the Daibutsu 
temple is rivalled by the thirty thou- 
sand brazen images of Kwannon in the 
vast galleries of San ju-San Jendo, 
for Kyoto, as the Mecca of Japan, 
offers an endless variety of sacred 
and historic memorials for the con- 
templation of the faithful. At the 
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autumn rice-harvest the first-fruits of 
this national staff of life are offered 
to the gods, not only in Shinto 
temples, but by the Emperor in his 
palace chapel, and by all his subjects, 
from the proudest prince to the 
poorest coolie, who casts his handful 
of hardly earned rice on the little 
ancestral altar of his humble home, 
beseeching Inari to accept and bless 
the gift she bestows. The great 
Shinto temple of Inari at Kyoto is 
the model of all other shrines dedi- 
cated to this popular divinity, for on 
this lonely hillside twelve hundred 
years ago Inari was supposed to mani- 
fest herself to mortals. A colossal 
red gateway and a flight of moss-grown 
steps lead to the main entrance 
flanked by the great stone foxes 
which guard every temple of Inari, 
and symbolise the goddess worshipped 
under their form. Japanese super- 
stition regards the fox with abject 
terror; his craft and cunning are 
celebrated in legendary ballads, and 
a condition of mental disorder known 
as “possession by the fox,” is a 
common belief, bringing crowds of 
devotees to Inari’s temples, either to 
pray for the exorcism of the demoniac 
influence, or to avert the danger of 
falling under the dreadful spell. 
Dark curtains hang before the mys- 
terious shrine of the goddess: wire 
cages cover granite foxes on tall 
columns, that no bird may rest upon 
their sacred forms; and the metal 
mirrors of Shinto magic adorn the 
pillared portico. At either end of 
the long verandah, we trace in the 
gilt Koma-ina and Ama-ina, with 
their blue and green manes, the 
prototypes of the familiar Lion and 
Unicorn, evidently derived from an 
unknown origin of fabulous antiquity. 
Numerous smaller shrines crown pine- 
clad knoll and mouldering terrace, 
approached by flights of steps hollowed 
by the age-long ascent of pilgrim 
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processions. Four hundred scarlet 
gateways form long colonnades for the 
ceremonial circuit of the mountain 
hollows, where numerous fox-holes 
denote the bodily presence of the 
sacred animals. Moss-grown boulders, 
inscribed with prayers and marked 
by little gates as dedicated to Inari, 
deprecate the mental and physical ills 
attributed to the power of the fox; 
but even on this demon-haunted hill 
a straw-thatched tea-house stands in 
close proximity to every shrine, and 
offers a feeble but welcome solace to 
the terror-stricken worshipper, who 
frequently paces the red colonnade 
all night long that some wandering 
fox may hear the chanted litany and 
whisper it in the ear of Inari. 

On the night of a temple festival 
the streets of Kyoto are ablaze with 
coloured lanterns ; the sacred pony of 
the tutelary god is ridden by the 
Shinto High Priest; long banners, 
red, yellow, and green, wave in the 
wind as their bearers dance in wild 
gyrations, the bamboo poles tipped 
with sparkling brazen ornaments and 
swaying in rhythmic movement. 
Stacks of lighted lanterns bearing the 
temple crest, generally a flower in 
red or blue, are borne in the gay 
procession ; every house is open, the 
paper screens drawn to show the lighted 
altar heaped with offerings of rice 
and flowers to the guardian god, a 
gilded figure, further adorned with 
the full dress insignia of scarlet bib 
or pink pinafore. Strips of paper 
inscribed with prayers flutter from 
tall staves, and every man, woman, 
or child in the street adds to 
the feast of colour by a brilliant 
lantern held on a stick, a gaudy kite, 
or a flag with the red disc of the 
Rising Sun, or the Imperial Chrysan- 
themum, traced on the white or yellow 
surface. Guitars twang in every 
verandah, alternating with the long- 
necked lute, the barbaric music blend- 
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ing curiously with the joyous voices 
of the processional throngs. Masked 
dancers vary the performance ; drums 
beat, and children, running in and 
out of the ceremonial procession with 
the liberty always accorded to them 
in Japan, supplement the performances 
of the authorised drummers by vigor- 
ous blows from tiny fist, lantern-stick, 
or fir-bough plucked from the road- 
side. Little faces are hidden by grim 
masks of gods or monsters, with red 
silk manes streaming in the breeze, 
and boys, carrying green branches, 
wear the white fox-head, the long 
ears and sharp teeth peeping through 
the rustling leaves. Amid the fan- 
tastic absurdities of religious cere- 
monial a mystic suggestion of remote 
antiquity underlies external frivolity. 
Mirth sometimes merges into the fear 
which it strives to drown, for the 
gods are watching with their thousand 
eyes, and the garnered influences of 
uncounted centuries still bind the 
soul of the populace with heredity’s 
eternal chains. 

The gold and silver pavilions, 
known as Kinkakuji and Ginka- 
kuji, on either side of the city, were 
quasi-monastic abodes of the early 
Shoguns, who frequently ended a 
stormy career in the religious life. 
Sometimes the fortunes of war de- 
serted the luckless Tycoon, and he 
sought a refuge from the world, 
owing to straits of poverty, or per- 
sonal unpopularity, which rendered 
the insecure position of a usurper- 
practically untenable. The dynasty ~ 
of the Ashikaga Shoguns, who built 
these pavilions, began in the fourth 
century and lasted for two hundred 
years. During this period the long 
War of the Chrysanthemums took 
place, and though the memory of 
the artistic Shogun who erected the 
golden pavilion is execrated on ac- 
count of his paying tribute to China, 
it is immortalised by his palace on 
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the lotus-lake of the garden which 
serves as a model for the artificial 
landscapes of Chinese origin repro- 
duced by Japanese horticulture. Rock, 
stream, and stepping-stones, dwarfed 
fir-tree, fairy bridge, and miniature 
cascade, often form sketches of some 
extensive landscape well-known and 
easily recognised. A tiny Fujiyama 
is a favourite object in this quaint 
gardening, with lakes, rivers, and 
pine-woods on doll’s house scale, like 
a small etching of a colossal picture. 
Beautiful Kinkakuji, shadowed by an 
immemorial pine-tree clipped into the 
shape of a green junk in full sail, is, 
however, eclipsed by the greater charm 
of the smaller Ginkakuji, the silver 
pavilion of a later date. 

On an afternoon of a mellow 
October we set forth by a beautiful 
country road skirting the wooded 
declivities of the northern hills. 
Temples and monasteries, approached 
by moss-grown steps, hide in the 
shadowy aisles of cryptomeria and 
camphor trees, ringed with the 
records of buried centuries scored 
on red boles of enormous girth and 
height. At the great Kurodani 
monastery yellow - robed Buddhist 
novices are playing lawn-tennis in a 
stone court, where a fountain spouts 
from a dragon’s moss-lined jaws into 
a carved basin lined with dripping 
fronds of pale green fern. ~ Black ilex 
and reddening maple vary the dark 
verdure of the fretted pines, and 
beyond the latticed screens of a 
lacquered temple a golden Buddha 
dreams among the shadows of his 
dusky shrine. Arching vistas of 
feathery bamboo, with yellow stems 
bending in the breeze, border the 
terraced rice-fields which extend to 
the gates of Ginkakuji, whither the 
esthetic Shogun Yoshimasha retired 
after his abdication. This two- 
storeyed silver pavilion imitates the 
older Kinkakuji, but offers a more 
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complete illustration of contemporary 
ideas. Sliding screens of black and 
white, painted by medieval artists, 
enclose the Shogun’s private apart- 
ments, and three modern chambers 
reproduce a decayed suite of rooms 
formerly used for incense parties and 
for practice in the esthetic art of 
“ incense-sniffing.” Cream-tinted paper 
screens faintly traced with shadowy 
plum-blossoms, surround the famous 
tea-room, wherein the great Yoshi- 
masha evolved the stilted observances 
of cha-no-yu, the ceremonial tea-drink- 
ing, probably devised as a means of 
keeping the peace between the Shogun 
and his vassals, the formularies of the 
entertainment requiring undivided at- 
tention and scrupulous exactitude. A 
life-like statue of Yoshimasha, in sacer- 
dotal vestments, gains additional im- 
portance from the surrounding empti- 
ness of rooms only furnished with 
delicately painted screens, hanging 
scrolls grotesque but priceless, and 
straw-coloured mats of finest texture. 

After all this sight-seeing an offer 
of “ O cha (the honourable tea)” was 
most welcome, and we subsided on the 
soft mats while the old priest who 
inhabits Ginkakuji prepared the cere- 
monial beverage. Tea-box and bowl, 
spoon and whisk, kept in silken bags, 
are of simple form, but of priceless 
value from age and association. The 
powdered tea, like green gruel, is 
served in red lacquer cups and beaten 
up to foam with the bamboo whisk. 
Little cakes coated with white sugar 
are offered by a kneeiing novice on 
a scarlet tray. The old Buddhist ap- 
pears somewhat weary of his oft 
repeated task, and the ignorance of 
the heretics suggests an abbreviated 
version of the ceremony though every 
turn of wrist and finger is the result of 
profound study. An authorised num- 
ber of bows and sips is enjoined on the 
recipient, but the inflated emptiness 
of the performance in the hands of 
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this prosaic exponent lacks the living 
interest lent to it by the graceful 
geisha of the Kyoto tea-houses. 

The blue waters of Lake Biwa, so 
called from a fanciful resemblance to 
the long-necked native guitar, were 
famous under another name, as sug- 
gesting those Eight Beauties of Omi, 
continually painted on screen, fan, and 
scroll. These pictures are known as 
the Autumn Moon, the Sunset Glow, 
the Sailing Junks, the Monastery Bell, 
the Breezy Sky, the Rainy Twilight, 
the Evening Snow, and the Flight of 
Wild Geese. The conventional sub- 
jects are adaptations of eight Chinese 
landscapes, for Japan, though pheno- 
menally quick to follow, derives rather 
than originates her pictorial ideas. 
The fascination of Kyoto grows as the 
varied skein of history disentangles 
itself, and the manifold associations 
assume due proportions in the artistic 
whole. Religion mingles itself so in- 
extricably with the story of Japan, 
that no clear outline of the past can 
be traced until this fact is assimilated. 
No arbitrary distinction can be drawn 
between the sacred and secular interest 
of the eastern capital, for the palace 
becomes a temple, and the temple a 
palace, in that interchange of ideas 
inseparable from Japanese royalty and 
priesthood, an example of Church and 
State in uncompromising form. 

The Nijo castle of the Shogun 
Jeyasu, a mass of beetling gables and 
blackened eaves, is internally resplen- 
dent with gorgeous colouring ; forked 
boughs of life-sized pines painted on a 
golden background of glittering walls 
and alternating with bamboo or plum- 
blossoms, the emblems of long life, met 
the Shogun’s eye on every side. Suites 
of gilded rooms with red-lacquered 
steps mark the exact gradations of 
a feudal household, and beyond the 
ancient stage for the semi-sacred No 
Dance stands the Chapel of the Magic 
Mirror, known as the Fearful Place, 


where ominous shadows from the un- 
seen world thronged the brooding 
darkness. The trefoil crest of the 
Tukogawas is everywhere replaced by 
the Imperial Chrysanthemum, but the 
splendid rooms with their treasures of 
carving and metal work remain sub- 
stantially unchanged in this noble 
relic of the feudal past. The Mikado’s 
palace covered thirty acres of ground, 
though the dwellings of the nobles, and 
the massive exterior rampart of the 
sacred enclosure, have been removed. 
Four superb gateways, their black 
gables brightened with gilded chrys- 
anthemums, pierce the yellow walls of 
the spacious area still retained; the 
southern gate being reserved for the 
Emperor, in accordance with the 
Oriental idea of guarding him from 
the evil influences borne on the north- 
east wind. English experience testifies 
to the physical ills of the black north- 
easter, but to the Oriental the fierce 
blast is only the outward expression of 
demoniacal force. The palace suggests 
a Shinto temple, for the divine Mikado 
must needs be lodged like a god, under 
the deep thatch and rough woodwork 
which retained, in sweeping roof and 
upeurved eaves rising above the sur- 
rounding houses, the immemorial 
type of a Tartar encampment. These 
sweeping curves, originally suggested 
by the folds of Mongolian tents, recall 
a nomadic past beyond numerical 
testimony, when some ebbing of 
that Western wave which bore the 
tribes of Central Asia towards the 
setting sun floated the aboriginal 
settlers of Japan to the eastern sea 
encircling their future home. The 
haircloth tent of the past takes per- 
manent form in hut, palace, or temple, 
and remains the ineradicable architec- 
tural design imprinted on the native 
mind. 

A wild cherry-tree and a wild orange- 
tree, of fabulous age, flank the entrance, 
and represent two ancient ranks of 
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Samurai, long since disbanded, but 
memorialised by the living effigy of 
each military crest. Elaborate sym- 
bolism marks every detail of the 
rambling edifice. Two tall bamboos, 
signifying two vanished kingdoms of 
China, grow outside the Pure and 
Cool Hall, traversed by a brook and 
dedicated to ancestral worship. Noth- 
ing is modernised in this palace of 
hoary memories, and the shadowy 
halls, with their red colonnades and 
sanded courts teeming with religious 
associations and Chinese influences, 
seem like vistas of dreamland. The 
ancient throne in the Audience Hall 
is but a silken tent, the heavy folds 
with their crimson bordering carrying 
out the traditional idea conveyed by 
palace and temple. The hieroglyphics 
on sliding screens are the autograph 
verses of court poets, but the treasures 
of porcelain and lacquer were removed 
when Tokyo became the capital of the 
restored monarchy, and the innumer- 
able buildings of the Imperial Spread- 
out-House, covering a larger area than 
many a Japanese village, are now 
only the glittering caskets of rifled 
jewels. The painted crapes and cut 
velvets of Kyoto are famed through- 
out the world, and an afternoon in 
the shops of brocade and embroidery 
is a valuable lesson in the arts de- 
rived from China, but improved upon 
until the pupil surpasses the teacher. 
A strange charm belongs to the 
porcelain factories, where dusky rooms 
glow with the rich hues of cloisonné 
Awata, or Satsuma, and the blue- 
robed showman, not content with 
exhibiting the finished work, leads 
the customer through quaint gardens 
of dwarfed pines, rocks, and streams 
to the little houses with paper screens 
and latticed verandahs, where each pro- 
cess of manufacture may be studied. 
The potter with his wheel, the clay- 
grinder, the glaze-maker, are visited 
in turn. A row of kilns shows the 
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different stages of firing, and in an 
open pavilion the evening light falls 
on a group of painters engaged on the 
floral decoration of exquisite vases, 
while a girl in a purple robe 
crosses the flat stepping-stones of the 
rippling brook to take a basket of 
richly gilt cups to the burnishing 
house, where wet cornelians are used 
to give the final polish. Japanese 
communities retain much of the me- 
dieval character which rendered every 
city self-sufficing, and in the silk 
industry we may again watch the 
process from the worm on the mul- 
berry-leaf to the floral brocade of 
some gorgeous robe, or the em- 
broidered hangings of a Buddhist 
shrine. Screens and fans, armour and 
temple paraphernalia, offer a rich 
choice, but the jeweller’s art is almost 
unknown, for the wearing of precious 
stones was forbidden to the higher 
classes, and, until the Restoration 
converted Japan to Western usage, 
jewels were the insignia of infamy. 
That is all changed now, and the 
Japanese lady succumbs to the subtle 
seduction of the diamond as readily 
as her European sister. 

Temple ornaments, armour, and 
banners frequently display the mys- 
terious manji or shastika, that hooked 
cross of Indian Buddhism, chiselled 
on Chinese joss-house, Egyptian monu- 
ment, Etruscan tomb, and Greek altar. 
The Japanese Samurai bore it on war- 
fan and breastplate, entitling his 
sacred talisman the Sign of Life, and 
the Barbaric Norseman carved it on 
the prow of his ship as the Hammer 
of Thor. Medieval fancy painted it 
in missals or embroidered it on 
vestments, and Christian thought 
recognises in the mystic symbol a fore- 
shadowing of the divine Cross which 
should save the world. 

The pine-clad gorges of the Oigawa, 
with their foreground of rosy maples, 
frame a rushing river swollen by 
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tributary streams as it dashes down 
a deep descent between islets and 
boulders, with foaming cascades mark- 
ing the declivities of the rocky stair- 
way. The slight peril of shooting 
these numerous rapids is counter- 
balanced by the excitement of the 
little experience on this ideal river of 
story and song, the theme of a hun- 
dred ballads belonging to feudal days, 
but still chanted to the music of the 
guitar in the historic tea-houses at 
the water’sedge. The Uji tea-district, 
famous for Japan’s prize beverage 
known as Jewelled Dew, extends in 
green undulations between Kyoto and 
Nara, the cradle of Japanese Buddhism 
and the capital of the Empire for 
seventy years, though the old Impe- 
rial city has decayed into a sleepy 
provincial town. Amid the forest 
shadows and ancient temples of Nara 
the romance of an older world finds 
an ideal resting-place. Antlered deer 
lie in the deep fern under the mighty 
trees or bound fearlessly forward with 
doe and fawn, leaning graceful heads 
against us to be caressed, for since 
the saintly founder of the first Nara 
temple in the seventh century rode 
through the forest on a deer, the 
sacred herd has been cherished for his 
sake. Dim avenues lined with moss- 
grown lanterns lead into the heart of 
the wood, the giant trees roped to- 
gether with gnarled boughs of silver 
green wistaria, which climbs round 
the red boles of black cryptomeria, 
and hangs in thick wreaths from the 
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lofty boughs. Buddhist and Shinto 
worship exist side by side in the 
dusky glades of Nara, and the Goddess 
of the Sun shares her honours with 
Kwannon, the Buddhist Goddess of 
Mercy. 

The streets of Kyoto, full of light 
and laughter, awake us from the 
dreams fostered by the forest shades 
of Nara. Many-coloured paper lan- 
terns on gable and lintel illuminate 
the narrow ways, guitars twang and 
street-hawkers utter barbaric cries. 
The ancient home of the arts, though 
deserted by the Government, retains 
the impression stamped upon it in 
the centuries of occupation by the 
rival courts of Shogun and Mikado. 
Descendants of old-world artists prac- 
tise their hereditary calling in the 
abode of their forefathers ; the grace 
of the Kyoto dance dates from the 
days when court performances kept 
up the standard, and the Kyoto Geisha 
School still gives the ideal training in 
dance and song, flower-arrangement, 
and tea-ceremonies. As we bid a 
regretful farewell to the kindly and 
polished denizens of the city said to 
contain the finest flower of the Yellow 
Race, the radical divergence of thought 
and idea convinces us that sympathy 
and interest fail to bridge the gulf 
between East and West, or to afford 
an adequate clue to the contradictory 
character, at once fantastic and frivo- 
lous, subtle and profound, which 
underlies the versatile charm and 
plastic genius of the Japanese people. 


E, A. R. 





THE PLEASURES OF A BOOK-LOVER. 


Tue De la More Press has evidently 
taken to heart Mr. Ruskin’s plea that 
in a civilised country valuable books 
should be within reach of every one, 
printed in excellent form, well-bound, 
and on good paper. The recent publi- 
cation of a new and admirable trans- 
lation of Richard de Bury’s Pxuito- 
BIBLON, and the fact that the first 
edition of three thousand copies was 
rapidly exhausted, must cheer all 
book-lovers.? 

For some years I have cherished a 
weakness for the delightful treatise of 
that distinguished prelate whose active 
life and varied attainments afforded 
him countless opportunities of amas- 
sing the finest library in England. 
He is said to have possessed more 
books than all the other English 
bishops put together; there was a 
library in each of his manors, and 
wherever he happened to be, so many 
books always lay about his room that 
it was hardly possible to stand or 
move without treading on them. 

Let him speak for himself on the 
subject nearest his heart. 


Although from our youth upwards we 
had always delighted in holding social 
commune with learned men and lovers of 
books, yet when we prospered in the 
world and made acquaintance with the 
King’s Majesty, and were received into his 
household, we obtained ampler faculties 
for visiting everywhere as we would, and 
of hunting as it were certain most choice 
preserves, libraries private as well as 
public. 


When he was Chancellor and Treas- 


‘ Tue Love or Books, being the Putto- 
BIBLON of Richard de Bury, newly translated 
inte English by C. E. Thomas. The De la 
More press. 


urer to Edward the Third, and “able 
to requite a man well or ill,” he tells 
us that instead of such gifts as his 
predecessors had been wont to expect, 
fine raiment, horses, jewels and the 
like, there flowed in “soiled tracts 
and battered codices,” gladsome both 
to his eye and heart. Then the 
aumbries of the most famous monas- 
teries were thrown open, “cases were 
unlocked and caskets were undone,” 
and volumes that had long slumbered 
in oblivion were brought to light. 
But in many cases these books once 
penned so carefully by patient monks 
and scribes had now fallen into decay, 
and become covered with litters of 
mice and pierced with the gnawings 
of the worms ; and therefore Richard 
de Bury would sit down, as he tells 
us, with more delight than a fastidious 
physician among his stores of gums 
and spices, and doctor the precious 
volumes. 

Nothing came amiss to him, “from 
the body of the Sacred Law down to 
the booklet containing the fallacies of 
yesterday.” He secured the acquaint- 
ance of all known booksellers not only 
in England, but in France, Italy, and 
Germany, money flying forth in abun- 
dance to anticipate their demands, 

Moreover he, as Edward the Third’s 
ambasssador, was frequently sent on 
missions of State, sometimes to the 
Holy See, sometimes to the Court of 
France, and to various Powers of the 
world, on tedious embassies, and in 
times of danger, always carrying with 
him that love of books which was his 
ruling passion. In reading of these 
journeys, we cannot fail to be moved 
by his enthusiasm. 
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O Holy God of gods in Sion, what a 
mighty stream of pleasure made glad our 
hearts whenever we had leisure to visit 
Paris, the Paradise of the world, and to 
linger there; where the days seemed ever 
few for the greatness of our love! There 
are delightful libraries more aromatic 
than stores of spicery; there are luxuri- 
ant parks of all manner of volumes; there 
are academic meads shaken by the tramp 
of scholars. 


It is not unusual to hear con- 
temptuous references to the barbarity, 
ignorance, superstition, and narrow- 
ness of the ecclesiastics in the Middle 
Ages; yet he who wanders in the 
mazes of medieval history will find it 
difficult to avoid seeing how large a 
debt of gratitude we owe to the 
Church for the preservation of litera- 
ture which would otherwise have been 
lost to us. 

There is an anecdote, told by 
Mabillon and Ordericus Vitalis, which 
affords interesting evidence of the 
esteem in which books were held even 
as early as the eleventh century. 
Theodorie, first Abbott of St. Evroul, 
wishing to offer his monks every en- 
couragement to persevere in their 
labours of transcribing and illumin- 
ating, told them the story of a worldly 
and frivolous brother who, despite his 
sins, was an excellent penman, and 
who, during his rare deviations into 
the paths of holiness, had copied out 
an immense folio of theological doc- 
trine. When, at his death, the Devil 
claimed his soul, his guardian angels 
dragged the folio before the Throne 
of Judgment, begging that for every 
letter therein pardon might be granted 
for one sin; and behold when the com- 
putation of sins and the counting of 
words were completed, there was one 
letter over; and, adds Theodoric, “it 
was a very large book !” 

The monasteries, in those days of 
battle, murder, and sudden death, 
were the haven where the scholar and 
the artist could find peace and en- 
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couragement, and where the book- 
lover, even though he lacked the power 
to originate, was incited to serve the 
great cause of knowledge by tran- 
scribing not only works of theology 
and sacred history, but the philosophy 
and poetry of the classic pagans. 


Let the detractors of those who study 
the poets henceforth hold their peace 
[says de Bury], and let not those who are 


ignorant of these things require that 
others should be as ignorant as them- 
selves. Although it is true 
that all men naturally desire knowledge, 
yet they do not all take the same pleasure 
in learning. On the contrary, when they 
have experienced the labour of study, and 
find their senses wearied, most men in- 
considerately fling away the nut before 
they have broken the shell and reached 
the kernel. , Accordingly the 
wisdom of the ancients devised a remedy 
by which to entice the wanton minds of 
men by a kind of pious fraud, the delicate 
Minerva secretly lurking behind the mask 
of pleasure. 


That the good bishop allowed him- 
self to be so enticed there is no doubt, 
and his devotion to Heaven and the 
Saints did not prevent him from 
turning for diversion to that fasci- 
nating pagan, Horace, whom he quotes 
with evident affection. 

The imagination lingers pleasantly 
with Richard de Bury and his books. 
We can picture him arranging his 
stores of rolls and unbound manu- 
scripts, revising his collection of music, 
or superintending the labours of the 
multitude of copyists and scribes, of 
binders, correctors, and illuminators 
whom he was wont to include in 
his household ; seeing to the safety 
of the cartularies and other muni- 
ments stored in the treasury, and 
gently fingering a wonderful illu- 
minated missal or a book of the 
Gospels sumptuously bound in 
broidered velvet and fastened with a 
jewelled clasp. 
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In books I find the dead as if they 
were alive ; in books I foresee things to 
come. . . Faith is established by 
the power of books, hope is strengthened 
by their solace. . All the glory 
of the world would be buried in oblivion 
unless God had provided mortals with 
the remedy of books. Why 
need we say more? Certes, just as we 
learnt on the authority of Seneca leisure 
without literature is death and the sepul- 
ture of the living, so contrariwise we 
conclude that occupation with letters or 
books is the life of man. 


There are many men who, lacking 
this ardent thirst for knowledge, yet 
turn to literature as a refuge from 
the depressing vulgarity of the actual 
world. Knowledge, compared by Lord 
Beaconsfield to the mystic ladder in 
Jacob’s dream, has brought comfort 
to many; its base rests on the earth, 
its crest is lost in cloudland, while 
the great writers of all ages are the 
angels ascending and descending to 
maintain the communication between 
mankind and heaven. 

The book-lover is not wholly at 
the mercy of passing events, nor does 
he remain long downcast by trivial 
disappointments, for when Fortune 
frowns and those he called friends 
shrink back, he has dead friends who 
will never forsake him, and in their 
company he may forget his cares: 
“ A man’s heart aches less when his 
head is full.” 

From Marius the Epicurean, un- 
rolling, beneath a fair Italian sky, the 
parchment on which was inscribed 
the story of Cupid and Psyche, down 
to one’s obscure self eagerly cutting 
the pages of the latest volume of the 
King’s Classics, there is a chain of 
sympathy and brotherhood which 
links together all those who have 
found in books the best viaticum for 
the journey of life. This kinship 
with the great dead is a privilege 
which book-lovers never tire of 
eulogising ; Gibbon declared that he 
would not exchange it for the wealth 
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of the Indies, and Fénélon vowed that 
if all the crowns of all the kingdoms 
in the world were laid down at his 
feet in exchange for his love of read- 
ing, he would spurn them all. Though 
not rivalling the learned Archbishop’s 
enthusiasm, one may yet agree with 
his English contemporary, Isaac 
Barrow, that he who loves a book 
will never want a faithful friend, a 
willing counsellor, a cheerful com- 
panion, or an effectual comforter. 

The true book-lover reads, not 
laboriously and conscientiously to 
improve his own mind, but to lose 
himself in the greatness of the 
master-minds of the world. He is 
seldom a blatant egotist; his theories, 
prejudices, and ideas seem of small 
weight when he lives in touch with 
the great men of every age; and he 
who loves knowledge for its own sake 
and not for the worldly benefit that 
it may bring him, is always humble, 
with a humility that exalts rather 
than abases its possessor. One of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, him- 
self a bibliophile, inheriting from 
several generations of scholarly for- 
bears this spirit of humility, says 
that he is better pleased to write 
an insignificant preface to a good 
book than to be the author of a 
worthless book though graced with a 
preface from some famous pen, “as 
it is more honour with a plain white 
staff to go before the King, than, 
being an unpolished Magistrate of a 
mean and antiquated corporation, to 
be ushered forth with a mace of 
silver.” ! 


What pleasantness of teaching there is 
in books [writes de Bury], how easy, 


1 Bacontana, oR Certain Genuine Re- 
MAINS OF Sir Francis Bacon, VISCOUNT OF 
St. ALBANS, IN ARGUMENTS CIVIL AND 
Morat, Mepicat, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ; edited by Thomas 
Tenison, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, 1679. 
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how secret! How safely we lay bare the 
poverty of human ignorance to books 
without feeling any shame! They are 
masters who instruct us without rod or 
ferule, without angry words, without 
clothes or money. If you come to them 
they are not asleep; if you ask and 
enquire of them they do not withdraw 
themselves ; they do not chide you if you 
make mistakes; they do not laugh at 
you if you are ignorant. 


Nevertheless there are moments 
when a man is deaf to the comfort 
that his books can bring, when all 
the philosophy of ancient and modern 
days seems but a mockery, when the 
wisdom of dead men is powerless to 
allay some living sorrow. But, even 
then, there is hope for the book-lover ; 
though his old companions may seem 
for a time to have lost their charm, 
yet they will gradually draw him 
back, his own sorrow will diminish 
and his courage will return when he 
walks with the great men who have 
despaired and regained hope, or who 
have struggled and failed, and in the 
very nobility of their failures have 
inspired others with a desire to tread 
the same thorny path: “He that is 
led in triumph may be yet greater 
than his conqueror,” wrote one of 
those pagan philosophers whose works 
have come down to us through the 
labours of the monks, and “noble 
examples stir us up to noble actions. 

. A brave man must expect 

to be tossed, for he is to steer his 
course in the teeth of fortune, and 
to work against wind and weather.” 

The book-lover is better equipped 
to endure the malady of life than the 
man who depends on himself alone, 
for he can break the barriers of time 
and space and can live a thousand 
lives. “ Without travelling so far as 
Endor” he can call up such spirits 
as he pleases, the most learned 
philosophers, the wisest counsellors, 
the greatest generals, and can “make 
bold with the best jewels they have 
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in their treasury.”' Though poverty 
or ill-health may chain his body to 
some obscure corner of the earth, in 
spirit he can travel at will through 
all the countries of the world, and, 
when wearied of realities, can wander 
into the mystic land of Romance 
whose confines have not yet been 
reached by mortal foot, and whose 
horizon is ever further and further 
away. He should not, in his zeal for 
truth, trample scornfully upon the 
fairy legends and troubadour songs 
in which the knights of old were 
wont to take so keen a pleasure ; no 
less a student of mankind than Mr. 
George Meredith has declared that 
he who avoids the region of Romance 
escapes the title of fool at the cost of 
a celestial crown. 

Mr. Gosse’s idea of happiness is a 
library in a garden, “with the rose- 
spray flapping at the window, and 
great Japanese vases exhaling such 
odours as must annoy an_ insect 
nostril.” A library in a garden,— 
Mr. Gosse thinks the whole felicity 
of man might be contained in that 
phrase. Perhaps the book-loving King 
of Hungary and Bohemia (whose 
library of fifty thousand volumes was 
destroyed by the Turks in 1526) had 
gardens and vineyards surrounding 
the tower which he built for his 
books. He was indeed an ardent 
bibliophile, for he kept a staff of 
scholars, scribes, and _ illuminators 
that would seem to have surpassed 
even those of Richard de Bury or of 
Alfonso el Sabio. Under the super- 
vision of a learned Dalmatian, an 
adept in Greek, Chaldean, and Arabic, 
and a skilled painter on vellum, the 
work of transcribing and decorating 
went on incessantly ; and the books 
compiled for this most magnificent 
monarch were bound with all the 


' Sir William Waller’s Divine Mepita- 
tions. London, 1680. 
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skill and splendour that the mind 
of man could devise. When Buda 
Pest was taken by the Turks, they 
seized the jewels adorning the covers 
of King Corvino’s books, but the 
books themselves they cast away. A 
moralist might find much to say on 
the metaphorical significance of such 
an action. The book-lover feels a 
sharp twinge of regret, and vainly 
speculates as to the treasures of 
wisdom and learning that were lost 
for ever through the barbarity of the 
conquerors. It is discouraging to be 
so forcibly reminded how ignorance 
in a few thoughtless hours can wan- 
tonly destroy the labour of years, 
even of centuries. The man who 
loves his own library pauses some- 
times, his gaze resting on the books 
he has gathered together, and 
thinks sadly of the time when they 
too will be separated, scattered, and 
perhaps thrown carelessly away, or 
bought by some rich illiterate man 
who buys them as he buys furniture, 
statuary, horses, or old wine,—not 
with epicurean appreciation of their 
special significance, but because it is 
the fashion to buy them. 

There are few self-imposed penances 
more tantalising to the modern book- 
lover than reading a list of the 
book-sales in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Finely illuminated missals, 
early printed works, and all manner 
of rare and curious volumes were in 
those days often purchased for a few 
shillings or at most a couple of 
pounds. Now too often scholars and 
antiquarians must look on with un- 
availing regret while the agent of 
some American millionaire bears away 
the prize. 

There are, however, still a few 
people who believe that in literature 
and art sumptuous taste, combined 
with a little credit, affords its pos- 
sessor more real pleasure in life than 
were he the owner of the where- 
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withal to buy the masterpieces of the 
world and yet lacked the tempera- 
ment needed for the full enjoyment 
of them. The majority of men would 
prefer to steer their course some- 
where between the two extremes, and 
although we may not be able to buy 
Caxtons, or to bind our favourite 
author after the regal fashion of 
King Corvino, books of one kind or 
another are within reach even of the 
poorest of us. 

The book-lover may share a vigil 
in Milton’s “high lonely tower,” or 
dally in Montaigne’s round room, 
“sixteen paces in diameter,” with 
three windows looking out upon “ fair 
and noble prospects.” When wearied 
of these, he can seek the companion- 
ship of Charles Lamb, kindliest and 
most whimsically humorous of book- 
lovers, and while in fancy handling 
a precious folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or inspecting the Life of 
the Cavalier Duke of Newcastle, 
bound as becomes such a jewel, can 
hear Elia own that he is disposed to 
say grace twenty times in the day be- 
sides at dinner, “a grace before Milton, 
a grace before Shakespeare, a devo- 
tional exercise proper to be said 
before reading Tue Farry Queen.” 

When Lamb confesses that he 
dreams away his life, and that he 
can read anything (except “ block- 
headed Encyclopedias” and other 
“books which are no books”), we 
too need not be ashamed to own that 
we read for pleasure. A learned young 
woman on being asked if she had 
read Tue Prive or JENNICO replied in 
tones of pained astonishment that she 
never read novels, adding with crush- 
ing emphasis that she read seriously 
and methodically. We weaker mortals 
who do not take our pleasures so 
solemnly, might reasonably plead in 
our defence that Dr. Johnson never 
followed any fixed plan of study for 
two days together, that Dryden read 
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mainly to please himself, and that 
Montaigne, though he studied when 
young for vanity’s sake, then in 
search of wisdom, then for diversion, 
by his own confession never read for 
any profit: “If anyone tell me that 
it is to undervalue the Muses, to 
make use of them only for sport and 
to pass away the time, I shall tell 
him that he does not know the value 
of sport and pastime as well as I do.” 

It was another book-lover and dilet- 
tante, Horace Walpole, who expressed 
a wish for a catalogue raisonné of 
“lounging books,” books such as 
might serve to distract and cheer the 
man who is suffering from gout, low 
spirits, or ennui, or whose brain, 
fatigued with the necessary cares of 
life, seeks to escape from that haunt- 
ing melancholy which “ enwraps, more 
or less closely, every serious and 
thoughtful soul, as night enwraps the 
universe.” ! 

Though such a catalogue of lounging 
books must of necessity vary endlessly 
according to the temperament and 
humour of the lounger, there are some 
writers who once admitted to inti- 
macy, can never be entirely forsaken, 
those who, caring little for the pom- 
posity of authorship, allow themselves 
to be seen in an attractive undress. 
A peculiar charm clings to such 
old books as have been written 
neither for fame nor money, but 
spontaneously, discursively, privately, 
with a gentle and engaging egotism 
that need annoy none but the 
most unsympathetic and unamiable. 
Among such authors, it seems natural 
to give precedence to Montaigne, for 
in his company one lounges very plea- 
santly, at no matter what page one 
may open that volume of essays which 
has so aptly been dubbed the Breviary 
of Idleness. His library may easily 
be pictured as we read : 


' Amiel’s Journnan IntTIMR. 
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Tis in the third story of a Tower, of 
which the Ground-Room is my Chapel, 
the second story an Apartment with a 
withdrawing room and Closet where I 
often lie to be more retired . ... . 
In that Library I pass away most of the 
days of my Life, and most of the Hours 
of the Day. There is within it a Cabinet 


handsome and neat enough, with a very 
convenient Fireplace for the Winter, and 
windows that afford a great deal of light, 
and very pleasant Prospects.' 


There one can in imagination lounge 
with the Sieur de Montaigne, who 
turns over now one book, and then 
another, without method or design, 
and who, walking to and fro and 
meditatively surveying his round room 
with its five tiers of shelves, dictates 
from time to time such “ Whimsies” 
as any one of us may easily read 
to-day. 

Call no man fortunate until he is 
dead, is a maxim of universal applica- 
tion ; yet the book-lover holds the key 
to a garden of enchantment where he 
can cast off the heavy burden of his 
own sins and sorrows: 


To enjoy true happiness [says Sir 
Thomas Browne] we must travel into a 
very far country and even out of our- 
selves Desert not thy title to a 
Divine Particle and union with the In- 
visibles . . . . . Let thy thoughts 
be of things which have not entered into 
the hearts of beasts. Have a glimpse 
of Incomprehensibles, and thoughts of 
things which thoughts but tenderly touch. 


Such glimpses may be caught some- 
times in unexpected places, in the 
lives of princes, statesmen, conquerors, 
and “wealthy weary folk” who, in 
gaining all that the world can give, 
have proved the truth of Bossuet’s 
sermon to the French Court when 
Louise de la Valliére took the veil: 
“The world itself,” said the great pre- 
late, “‘ makes us sick of the world; its 
attractions have enough of illusion, its 


' Cotton’s Translation, 1685. 
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favours enough of inconstancy, its 
rebuffs enough of bitterness—there is 
enough of injustice and perfidy in the 
dealings of men, enough of unevenness 
and capriciousness in their intractable 
humours—there is enough of all this 
to disgust us.” 

In the autobiography of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury is a characteristic 
passage which will find an echo in the 
heart of almost any man who reads it : 


Hope, Faith, Love and Joy never rest 
or fix upon any transitory or perishing 
object . « « « I appeal to every- 
body whether any worldly felicity did so 
satisfy their hope here that they did not 
wish and hope for something more excel- 
lent ; or whether they had ever that faith 
in their own wisdom, or in the help of 
man, that they were not conteaians to 
have recourse to some diviner and su- 
perior power than they could find on 
earth, to relieve them in their danger or 
necessity ; whether ever they could place 
their love on any earthly beauty that it 
did not fade and wither, if not frustrate or 
deceive them, or whether their joy was 
ever so consummate in anything they 
delighted in that they did not want much 
more ? 


His solution of the problem har- 
monises better with Richard de Bury’s 
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lines of thought than with those 
popular at the present day. 


Ours is so far advanced an age— 
Sensation tales, a classic stage, 
Commodious villas ¥ 
We boast High Art, an Albert Hall, 
Australian meats, and men who call 
Their sires gorillas." 


Nevertheless I am not aware that 
any of our modern men of science have 
suggested an explanation more eleva- 
ting to poor humanity than Lord 
Herbert's: ‘““The proper object of these 
faculties . . is God only, upon 
Whom Faith, Hope and Love were 
never placed in vain, or remain long 
unrequited.” 

It is consoling to remember that we 
haye had contemporaries who, by a 
widely different process of reasoning, 
have arrived in the end at a somewhat 
similar conclusion. ‘The Ideal, after 
all” said Amiel, “is truer than the 
Real, for the Ideal is the eternal 
element in perishable things.” 


'To Q. H. F. (Vignettes in Rhyme) ; by 
Austin Dobson. 


MicHakEL BARRINGTON. 











THE REAL 


In spite of certain seeming in- 
stances to the contrary, it is too much 
the habit of the critic to undervalue 
what he considers the light and frivo- 
lous influences that help to make the 
history of literature. It has been the 
invariable practice, for instance, to 
belittle the part played by the elder 
Dumas in the romantic movement of 
eighty years ago; and the fact that 
his nature and talents were generally 
of the irresponsible order has caused 
him to be set entirely aside as un- 
worthy of consideration, although the 
enormous popularity of the romancer 
in itself proved that he was a power, 
and that he had his share in revo- 
lutionising narrative and dramatic 
literature, although most critics refuse 
to recognise him. “Eccles!” cries 
the irate Marquise in Caste; “ there 
isn't an Eccles!” ‘ Nevertheless he 
takes the liberty of existing,” replies 
Hawtree; and Alexandre Dumas is 
influencing the story-writers of the 
world to-day, even as he did sixty 
years ago, 

It was not without design that we 
referred to Dumas as one of those 
people whom critics foolishly ignore, 
but who leave their mark on the 
literature of their time. A work 
just published deals with one of the 
Frenchman’s leading characters, and 
affords the student of the his- 
torical novel material for a most 
instructive comparison between the 
truth (so far as we know it) and the 
fictitious personage created by the 
author's fantasy. The volume on 


Cagliostro by M. Henri D’Alméras, 
who has profited 
Brentano's 


Funck- 
supple- 


by M. 


researches and 
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mented them by his own, is (let us 
hope) the last word respecting that 
arch-quack of whom Carlyle wrote 
so trenchantly ; and we may safely 
take it that we have here all that is 
credibly known of him, and that 
whatever is not here told belongs 
either to error or to prejudice, and 
is therefore untrustworthy. 

Who was Cagliostro, or Balsamo? 
To tell the story briefly, he was born 
of a poor Sicilian family, a rogue 
almost from his birth, and was early 
noted for his dissolute life and low 
cunning. He married a_ beautiful 
Roman girl named Lorenza Feliciani, 
but soon getting into trouble in 
that city began his long wander- 
ings, travelling over nearly the whole 
of Europe, living by swindling, or on 
the lady’s charms. In England he 
became a freemason, and there in- 
augurated a new ceremony, a speci- 
ality of his own, called the Egyptian 
rite, of which he naturally elected 
himself Grand Copht. His fortunes 
changed ; he became famous by his 
cures and popular through his charities, 
being already powerful by his secret 
position among the freemasons. He 
attached himself to the Cardinal de 
Rohan, but played the part of dupe 
rather than deceiver in the matter 
of the Diamond Necklace. Acquitted 
of any complicity in that affair he 
was released, and crossed to England ; 
but success had flown, and ultimately 
he returned in desperation to Rome, 
there to be discovered and arrested 
by Papal spies. He was tried, and 
condemned to imprisonment, dying 
shortly after, in 1795. 

The first thing which strikes the 





reader after mastering this compact 
yet exhaustive study of the subject, 
together with the old Vir bE Bat- 
saMo, published in Italy in 1791, 
and of which our copy is a French 
translation,—the first impression, we 
say, conveyed by these works, is 
that not one of these writers has 
given us a plausible representation of 
the man’s character. Here we have 
a famous historical personage, who 
(if we must believe contemporary 
evidence) was one of the greatest of 
rogues and impostors, who was chased 
from almost every city in Europe, 
who was low-born, vulgar, and ugly, 
possessing a “greasy, bull-dog ” face, 
—who, in short, was neither attrac- 
tive in appearance nor clever in wit, 
and who yet became the friend and 
confidant of princes, the pet of Paris, 
the adored of thousands of enthusi- 
asts, and one of the most singular 
figures in the book of human nature. 
Schiller was inspired to write an un- 
finished novel concerning Cagliostro ; 
Goéthe for a time was attracted by 
the subject, and even wrote a play 
with the Grand Copht for hero. Yet 
somehow the two Balsamos are not 
blended into one recognisable per- 
sonality by any of their biographers. 
Certainly M. D’Alméras protests at 
the outset that 


Cagliostro’s character makes some ap- 
peal to our sympathies. For a century 
we have had such a succession of rogues, 
in or out of office,—rogues so dull and 
wearisome that Balsamo, with his in- 
exhaustible verve and good-humour, his 
Egyptian rites, philosopher’s stone and 
so forth, disarms our anger. Figaro- 
turned-alchemist, he is gay, entertain- 
ing, always fresh,—more learned than 
Diafoirus, more crafty than Scapin. He 
lies in five or six different languages, 
which in itself shows his superiority 
over most men. Filled with benevolent 
theories which the stern necessities of 
life do not permit him to put into prac- 
tice, he is incapable of doing wrong 
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on studying him more closely, that if 
his reputation is bad, he is much better 
than his reputation, which is more than 
most of us can say. 


Unfortunately this tolerant, and there- 
fore desirable, point of view is not 
maintained throughout the book, and 
again we are faced with the problem, 
what was the real Cagliostro like ? 
Would the fat, dull, vulgar arch- 
quack of Carlyle’s scornful essay ever 
have persuaded fortunes and friend- 
ship from the great? Would the 
unutterably wicked heretic of the 
Italian biography ever have created 
a revolution in freemasonry? If, as 
we are told, his swindling tricks were 
so gross, open, and palpable, his 
Oriental mummeries such ridiculous 
rubbish, his manners and appearance 
so low and repulsive, how came it 
that he ever left his Sicilian hovel 
to blaze like a sinister meteor across 
the darkening heavens of France ? 

It is with such a life, of which so 
much is unknown, and of which so 
much that is known is incompre- 
hensible, that the historical novelist 
is most qualified to deal, and it is in 
such cases as this that he is most 
needed. The first attempt to supply 
this want was made by the soi-disant 
Marquis de Courchamps, who pre- 
tended to have discovered certain 
unpublished memoirs by Cagliostro, 
which in reality he had concocted 
from old chroniques on the subject. 
This was detected during the book’s 
publication in the Presse, and the 
serial was abruptly stopped. It 
was then, in 1846, that Emile de 
Girardin, to whom the subject ap- 
pealed, commissioned Dumas to take 
the place of Caussen (as de Cour- 
champs was really called) ; and forth- 
with the great romancer, with the help 
of Maquet, assumed the task of pre- 
senting the French public (and inci- 
dentally the world) with a portrait 
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of the Count from the picturesque 
and imaginative point of view. 

“Without being one of the best 
works by that formidable romancer,” 
says M. D’Alméras briefly, “it had 
a marked success.” In this casual 
way he dismisses all consideration of 
those romances which are the chief 
source of the world’s knowledge con- 
cerning Balsamo, and in nineteen out 
of twenty cases the only source. 
Here, however, we are chiefly intent 
to ascertain whether or no Dumas 
presents a fairly truthful portrait of 
the man as he probably appeared to his 
dupes and devotees, rather than to 
his enemies, so that the secret of his 
success may be inferred, and to note 
whether the available material was 
skilfully utilised,—in short, to see 
whether in violating history (to use 
the novelist’s own figure of speech) 
he succeeded in producing a child 
which was a credit to his father. 

It was obviously not Dumas’s 
policy to follow the adventurer and 
his beautiful young wife Lorenza 
throughout their early wanderings. 
Git Bias is an admirable piece of 
work, but the pattern is unquestion- 
ably old-fashioned. The Memorres 
p’uN Mé&pect1n, then, introduces us in 
the prologue to a mysterious horse- 
man on an Arab, the latter being 
the famous Djerid, the former the 
notorious Balsamo. Somewhere on 
the banks of the Rhine he keeps a 
secret tryst with others of his masonic 
brethren, and undergoes a series of 
terrifying tests which, although seem- 
ingly due to the novelist’s imagina- 
tion, are in reality more than 
suggested by the initiation ceremony 
which the future Grand Copht under- 
went when becoming a freemason in 
a London lodge, and greatly resemble 
an account given by Cagliostro him- 
self of a similar ceremony at Frankfort. 

Once received and acclaimed as 


Master the hero of fiction tells the 


admiring auditory the story of his 
life in flowery fashion and highflown 
language taken almost word for word 
from the Count’s own confession. 
Balsamo proceeds to make a speech 
which might be described as that of 
a very French evolutionary revolu- 
tionist, and proclaims his motto to 
be Lilia pedibus destrue, a motto 
which the Papal Inquisition actually 
discovered among their prisoner’s 
papers twenty years after. It was 
evident that the lilies to be trampled 
under foot were none other than the 
fleur de lis of the French monarchy. 
Among the Count’s hearers are 
Swedenborg and Lavater. The great 
physiognomist did actually meet 
Cagliostro, and wrote of him: “He 
is a man, and a man such as few are ; 
in whom, however, I am not a 
believer. Oh that he were simple of 
heart and humble! Who were 
then so great as he?” Lastly the 
Judas of the company is one Schrépfer, 
or Schieffort, the German delegate, 
to whom Cagliostro turns, declaring 
that the man will betray the cause, 
and die, before a month is over. The 
incident, which has been thus adapted 
for effect by Dumas, occurs in one 
of the Count’s autobiographical state- 
ments. In the grandiose scheme of 
social regeneration which is next set 
forth there is nothing which might 
not have come from the lips of a 
humbug, one who, as Carlyle seems to 
hint, was (at times at least) capable 
of a self-deception that aped sincerity. 

Our Monte Cristo the Second, has, 
then, made an imposing, theatrical 
entrance, such as would have delighted 
his living model. He proceeds to 
cause a variety of sensational effects 
during the following chapters, mainly 
by the use of hypnotic power, or 
animal magnetism, as Dumas called 
it. There seems to be no trustworthy 
justification for endowing the charla- 
tan’s character with such powers, but 
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the device is certainly an ingenious way 
of explaining Cagliostro’s innumerable 
“supernatural manifestations,” which 
the novelist neither denies nor de- 
fends, but which he explains here as 
more or less subjective phenomena. 
Cagliostro, however, is not merely a 
mesmerist ; he has the power of dis- 
covering and utilising those endowed 
with clairvoyant possibilities. By 
this means he works miracles, again 
and again. If, as the real Balsamo 
declared, he showed the Cardinal de 
Rohan a mistress in a mist, might 
not Dumas’s hero show Marie 
Antoinette a guillotine in a glass of 
water? As for the incident when the 
alchemist makes gold before the eyes 
of the credulous Cardinal, that is 
down in the chronicles of Cagliostro 
as told to an unbelieving Baronne de 
Oberkirch by the prelate himself. 

The part which the Count plays in 
the prologue to the French Revolution 
is naturally more considerable than 
that which the original himself could 
have taken, even had he been in 
Paris all that time. He resides in 
the Rue St. Claude, a house which 
Dumas describes pretty accurately 
(and which was in reality Balsamo’s 
residence), together with his wife and 
that old sorcerer Althotas, whom the 
novelist does not allow to die at 
Malta, according to history, as he 
requires him for the catastrophe. It 
is when we come to Lorenza that we 
leave not only recorded truth, but 
probability. Dumas represents her 
as hating her husband during her 
waking hours, and loving him passion- 
ately when in a hypnotic state, a 
contradiction in character which leads 
to a series of moving and dramatic 
scenes. In reality, although she did 
try to escape from her terrifying 
lord and master, Lorenza had not 
sufficient energy or depth of character 
to struggle against his influence ; and 
she shared his brief pleasures and 
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constant perils rather because she was 
incapable of struggling, hating, or 
suffering, than as the result of any 


love or devotion. Needless to say 
the catastrophe of the MémorREs D’UN 
MépeEcrn is undiluted fiction. 

In the first of this series, then, 
Cagliostro’s place is clearly shown. 
He is high priest of a certain sect of 
freemasons (which was undoubtedly 
the case) and is using their funds, 
and his own skill, to further the 
secret ends of those people who 
desired the Revolution and those 
causes which promised to advance it. 
With his wonted skill Dumas makes 
the man a commanding figure, adroit, 
intriguing, saying sublimely impudent 
things, often impressive, and always 
plausible. He has blended with the 
character that of the Count St. 
Germain, in some respects so similar 
a personality that it would be a pity 
not to merge the two. In M. 
D’Alméras’s opinion the two men 
probably met in Germany, and most 
likely it was from the Frenchman 
that Balsamo acquired the trick of 
talking of himself as some thousands 
of years old. “Passing a statue of 
Christ,” writes Carlyle, “he will 
pause with a wondrously accented, 
plaintive ‘Ha!’ as of recognition, 
as of a thousand-year-old remem- 
brance.” St. Germain had appeared 
in France about 1750; but whence 
he came or who he was, no one knew. 
He confessed to four thousand years, 
and pretended to have been present 
at the nuptials of Cana. He, like his 
successor in imposture, professed to 
possess an elixir of life, and to make 
gold. Possibly he afforded both 
Cagliostro and Dumas some useful 
hints. 

The second of the Balsamo 
romances, THE QUEEN’s NECKLACE, 
it will be remembered, opens with a 
prologue describing a dinner at the 
Marshal Richelieu’s, when Cagliostro 
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prophesies the end of each of the 
famous guests seated round the 
table. This incident is based not 
on any passage in the Count’s life, 
but on the following passage from 
La Harpe’s Miémorres, which Dumas 
ingeniously utilised as being in the 
tone of his character. We give part 
of the passage, so that those who care 
to see the novelist at work producing 
his effects may take down Le CoLtier 
DE LA REINzg, and compare. 


It seems to me but yesterday, and yet 
it was in the beginning of 1788. We were 
at table, in the house of one of our col- 
leagues at the Academy, a gentleman of 
high position and a man of wit. The 
company was numerous and varied, cour- 
tiers, lawyers, men of letters, Academi- 
cians. One alone of the guests had 
taken no part in all this lively conversa- 
tion It was Cazotte, a pleasant 
and original man, but unfortunately in- 
fatuated by the dreams of the Illuminati. 
He began to speak, in the most serious 
tone : “Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ be con- 
tent; you will all see this great revolu- 
tion which you desire so much. You 
know that I am something of a prophet, 
and I repeat that you will see it. 

Do you know what will come of this 
revolution, what will happen to all of 
youhere?” “ Ah, let us hear,” said Con- 
dorcet, with his sly and simple smile; “a 
philosopher is not sorry to come across 
a prophet.” ‘ You, Monsieur de Con- 
dorcet, will die on the pavement of a 
prison-cell ; you will die of poison which 
you will have taken to escape the exe- 
cutioner, of poison which the fortunes of 
that time will compel you to carry always 
with you.” At first there was great 
astonishment; then they laughed with 
the utmost gaiety. ‘ What may all this 
have in common with philosophy and the 
reign of reason?” “It is exactly as I tell 

u ; it is in the name of philosophy, of 

umanity, of liberty, it is under the reign 
of reason that you will end thus; and it 
will be veritably a reign of reason, for it 
will have temples, and indeed there will 
be no other temples in all France at that 
time save those of Reason You, 
Monsieur de Champfort, will cut your 
veins with two-and-twenty strokes of a 
razor, and yet you will only die months 
afterwards. You, Monsieur Vicq d’Azyr, 
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will not open your veins yourself, but you 
will have them opened six times in one 
day, in the midst of an attack of gout, to 
be the more sure of your death; and you 
will die in the night. You, Monsieur de 
Nicolai, on the scaffold; you, Monsieur, 
on the scaffold; you, Monsieur de Male- 
sherbes, on the scaffold; you, 
Monsieur Roucher, also on the scaffold. 
. 4 Ladies ‘will be treated just 
like men, with no distinction whatever. 
You, Madame la Duchesse, will be 
led to the scaffold, you and many other 
ladies with you, in a cart, with your arms 
tied behind you.” ‘Ah, I hope, in that 
case, that I shall at least have a carriage 
draped in black.” “No, madame, greater 
ladies than yourself will go like you in a 
cart, their hands bound behind them.” 
“Greater ladies! What! Princesses of 
the blood?” “Greater ladies still.” 
. . They began to find the jest a 
little ‘ae Madame de Gramont, in 
order to dissipate the cloud, did not dwell 
upon this last reply, and contented her- 
self with saying in a lighter tone: “ You 
will see he does not mean to leave me so 
much as a confessor.” ‘No, madame, 
you will not have one, you nor any one 
else ; the last victim who will have one 
as a favour will be”—He paused for a 
moment. ‘“ Well, then, who is the happy 
mortal who will have this privilege?” 
“Tt is the only privilege which will re- 
main to him, and that man will be the 
King of France.” 


According to known facts Cagliostro 
was little better than the dupe of the 
cunning Jeanne De La Motte in the 


affair of the Diamond Necklace. He 
is said to have prophesied great things 
as the result of his patron the Cardi- 
nal’s correspondence with Marie An- 
toinette ; but it is equally certain that 
he saw through La Motte before the 
end, and warned de Rohan against 
her, though in vain. However, Dumas 
naturally did not want his chief actor 
to be idle, and there are plausible 
reasons for urging that so devout an 
intriguer as the Count would surely 
have had a finger in the pie. There- 
fore Cagliostro, having discovered the 
extraordinary resemblance between 
Nicole Legay, or Oliva, and the 
Queen of France, takes the girl 
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about and contrives that persons 
high at Court shall see her masquer- 
ading here, there, and everywhere. 
Presently he places Nicole where 
the cunning La Motte sees her; 
and thence comes the story of double- 
dealing, forgery, deceit, misery and 
ruin, which is known as the Affair 
of the Necklace. This, it will be seen, 
is in apparent opposition to the line 
Cagliostro really took ; but the only 
irreconcilable statement, — that the 
Count warned the Cardinal — was 
made long afterwards, and we have 
only the word of the former gentle- 
man himself for it. 

In Angee Pirovu, the third of this 
series, Cagliostro does not appear, Gil- 
bert, the physician of the Mémoires, 
taking up his old master’s réle ; but 
we find the Count, all alive and 
charming, in the opening chapter of 
the ComTessE pE Cuarny, the fourth 
and last of the Revolution romances. 
In a few airy sentences he explains 
that history, when it fancies that 
Cagliostro permitted himself to die in 
San Leo, altogether underrates him : 


“ Six months ago I was in the castle of 
San Angelo, while three months ago you 
were in the Bastille.” 

“But I thought there was no escape 
from San Angelo ?” 

“ Bah! remember Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“Did you, too then, make a pair of 
wings, as he did, and like a new Icarus 
fly over the Tiber ?” 

“T could not, thanks to priestly pre- 
cautions. I was placed in a deep, dark 
dungeon.” 

“You did get out, though.” 

“Yes; for here I am.” 

“You bribed the keeper ?” 

“ Not so; unfortunately I had an incor- 
ruptible, but fortunately not immortal, 
jailor. Chance, or one less infidel than 
I would say Providence, contrived that he 
died one day, after he had thrice refused 
to release me.” 

* Suddenly ?” 

“Yes. His successor was not incor- 
ruptible ; the first time he brought me 
supper he said, ‘Eat and get strong, for 
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before to-morrow we have a journey to 
take.’ He did not lie, for that night each 
of us used up three horses and travelled 
a hundred miles.” 

‘“ What said the government to your 
flight ?” 

“Nothing. They dressed the body of 
the dead jailor in my old clothes ; fired a 
pistol-ball in his face; laid the weapon 
beside him, and said that having pro- 
cured arms, I had killed myself. An 
account of my death was published, 
and the poor devil was buried in my 
place.” 


Balsamo is now Zanoni,—the old 
name is unpopular, in spite of his 
acquittal after the Necklace trial— 
and he keeps well in the background, 
still, however, playing the part of the 
evil genius of the French monarchy 
and the Ancien Régime. He bribes 
Beausire (whom Oliva actually mar- 
ried after the great scandal) to betray 
de Favras’s abortive attempt to rescue 
the King from the revolutionists ; and 
by similar tactics gets at Gamain, the 
King’s blacksmith, and learns of the 
intended flight to Varennes. Here, 
however, not desiring the King’s head, 
he determines to remain neutral. But 
when Mirabeau undertakes to save the 
monarchy it is Cagliostro who seduces 
the sensual statesman by again utilis- 
ing Oliva; the great orator dies of 
his two great weaknesses, women and 
flowers, and with him dies the hope 
of the monarchy. THe CHEVALIER DE 
Matson- Rouge, which is seemingly the 
last of the series, contains no Balsamo, 
for the obvious reason that it was 
written first, before the character of 
the charlatan had been suggested to 
Dumas. 

How far and how truly, then, does 
Dumas realise the character of Cag- 
liostro for us? It would seem at first 
sight that he had erred in making the 
Count a political intriguer, for the 
story of his life, so far as we know 
it, shows him intent on making money, 
and nothing more. According to M. 
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D’Alméras the bulk of the freemasons 
were not actually favouring or further- 
ing the Revolution. But for ourselves 
we believe Dumas to be justified, if 
only by the famous LeTrer TO THE 
Frencu, which Cagliostro published 
from London after the Necklace trial, 
wherein he expressed the most repub- 
lican sentiments, adding: “ They ask 
me if I shall ever return to France? 
Yes, I reply, when the Bastille be- 
comes a public promenade.” If this 
were not indication enough, the 
furious zeal with which the Copht’s 
Papist biographer attacks Cagliostro 
and the freemasons for their wicked, 
blasphemous, anarchic teachings should 
be a pretty sure guide. The motto 
L.P.D. should not be forgotten, nor 
the fact that the Illuminati of the 
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day included in their ranks some of 
the most famous Revolutionaries. 

In conclusion, if Dumas did take 
undoubted liberties with his subject’s 
character and career, he gave us what 
no one else has attempted to do, a pic- 
ture of the plausible impostor as he 
probably appeared to his adorers, and 
so enables us to see how possible it was 
for men to fall wholesale under his 
influence. That the portrait is over- 
drawn is probable: Dumas, its painter, 
had written Monte Cristo too recently 
and too successfully, to restrain his 
brush ; but the fact remains that his- 
tory modifies and supplements the 
Balsamo of the great French novel- 
ist, but does not belie it, or take 
away its real value as an effort of 
the imagination. 
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Is it fair or logical to base any 
conclusion as to the moral or esthetic 
qualities of a nation on the works of 
its poets and artists? To this ques- 
tion many would reply in the nega- 
tive, yet they would admit that in 
dealing with primitive times, when the 
artist and the poet were indistinguish- 
able from the mass of the people, when 
each man adorned his own weapon, 
and poetry consisted of stories handed 
down from father to son, it would 
be a perfectly justifiable proceeding. 
After a little further consideration 
they would also be willing to grant 
that, in the case of a nation so artistic 
as the Italians of the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, or so musical 
as the Germans, it would not be 
unreasonable to see in the work of 
Italian artists of that period, or of 
German musicians, a fairly accurate 
picture of the taste of the nation at 
large. The Greeks of classical times 
were certainly as a nation both poetic 
and artistic; they who took such a 
keen interest in the dramatic com- 
petitions and in the games, who were 
so ready to dedicate works of art at 
their famous shrines, who were anxious 
that every article of dress or furniture 
should be beautiful in shape and orna- 
ment,—surely these people shared in 
the spirit of their artists and poets, 
and their artistic perceptions and 
capabilities differed from theirs only 
in degree. We shall not be wrong, 
therefore, in using the works of art 
which are left as foundations for our 
conclusions as to the feeling for Nature 
felt by the Greeks as a whole. 

At first sight there will perhaps 
seem a dearth of material for this 


study. If we recall the various speci- 
mens of Greek art with which we are 
familiar, it is certainly no natural 
scenery, no fruits or flowers, which 
will first occur to us; it is surely men, 
men everywhere, from the hero to the 
slave, from the athlete to the ghost 
fluttering round the tomb. It seems 
as though the human interest were 
of paramount, of unique importance ; 
yet on further reflection it will per- 
haps be necessary to modify this view. 
The Greek, above all men, had an 
idea of the eternal fitness of things. 
He knew by instinct the right kind 
of ornament to suit his object, the 
proper subject for the material at his 
command ; he would not, for instance, 
use as a design for a bas-relief the 
subject which would be suitable only 
to a flat painting. Now the kinds of 
artistic production which have come 
down to us from Greek times are 
architecture, sculpture (in stone or 
bronze) and relief-work, vase-painting, 
terra-cottas, gems and coins. The 
three divisions of natural objects 
imitated in art are, roughly, landscape, 
animal-forms and vegetable-forms. 

Let us first take landscape: there 
is obviously no place for direct imi- 
tation of scenery in any of these 
departments of art; its place is 
in the painter’s studio, and of easel 
pictures or frescoes we have not a 
single example. It is clear that 
landscape proper could have no share 
in the art of the vase-painter. In 
most cases such an artist was limited 
to two or three colours only; he found 
therefore that, as a rule, the most 
effective method of treating his sub- 
ject was in silhouette. For this variety 
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of outline was essential, and he 
therefore turned his attention to the 
human figure, or to a conventional 
treatment of flowers or animals, 
which would ensure the greatest 
possible wealth of line rather than 
a mass or a choice of colour. We 
have indeed seen landscape as vase 
decoration in our own day, espe- 
cially on certain miscalled Dutch 
ware, but the effect is only question- 
ably good, even where the painter has 
had a large choice of colour. The 
other kinds of artistic production may 
be classed together, as the same con- 
ditions apply toall. There is certainly 
no place for landscape in any of the 
plastic arts; variety of outline, mass 
of light and shade, contrast of surface 
are what the modeller or engraver 
requires. A French sculptor has 
indeed recently proved that a sea- 
wave can be treated in bas-relief in 
a most beautiful and convincing man- 
ner as a background for the dripping 
figure of Leander ; but there still re- 
mains a lurking feeling that such a 
thing is out of place, and is rather an 
experiment or a tour de force than a 
successful innovation. 

So much, then, for landscape : let 
us come to the second division of our 
subject, the treatment of animals. 
Here, as we should expect, we are 
confronted’ with a mass of evidence. 
The animal and human forms are so 
closely akin that any artist appre- 
ciating the one must almost inevit- 
ably delight also in the study of 
the other. And animal subjects 
supply the very qualities the sculptor 
needs ; conditions are found the very 
reverse of those present in land- 
scape. Look at any collection of 
Greek coins; half of them bear 
representations of ‘ animals,—animals 
treated so tenderly and with such 
feeling for the texture of feather and 
hide, that there can be little doubt 
that the artist studied them with 
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understanding and affection. Look at 
the eagles of Agrigentum devouring 
their prey ; the splendid eagle’s head 
of Elis, or the lion and bull of Acan- 
thus; the cow and calf of Dyrrhacium, 
or the bull of Eretria scratching his 
head to the very life; the chariot- 
horses of the cities of Magna Grecia 
tossing their heads in eagerness 
for the contest. We are even told 
that a bronze cow was the chief glory 
of the great Myron. The same is true 
of gem-engraving ; greyhounds, dol- 
phins, and rams appear drawn with a 
wonderful truth to Nature ; indeed, in 
some cases the engraver has made his 
design correspond to the colour of his 
stone, so that a cow will appear on an 
emerald as in a green field, or a dol- 
phin on a bery! as if in the blue-green 
sea-water ; though that may possibly 
be due to the desire to emphasise the 
power of the gem as an amulet. 

In our third division, the treat- 
ment of floral and vegetable forms, 
the result is, I think we must admit, 
disappointing. Flowers and leaves 
occur on coins, but their treatment 
is not successful ; it is neither natural 
nor conventional. The wheat-ear of 
Metapontum, the parsley-leaf of 
Selinus, the rose of Rhodes are un- 
satisfactory ; all that can be said for 
them is that they are unmistakable. 
On a coin of Gortyna in Crete Europa 
is seen seated in a tree which is cer- 
tainly drawn after a more natural 
pattern ; but even here it is inferior 
to the bull on the other side so 
complacently licking his back. It is 
doubtful whether a natural treatment 
of flowers is suitable as a decoration 
for vases; admirers of the Worcester 
china of our own day will say that 
it is, but the question remains open. 
No one, however, will deny that most 
beautiful conventional patterns may 
be made from floral forms, yet the 
only cases of such designs on Greek 
vases are, so far as I know, the stereo- 
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typed lotus and palmette. The vine 
appears as the adjunct of Dionysus, 
and sometimes alone, as on a vase 
where satyrs are gathering the grapes ; 
yet the treatment is almost always 
inadequate, and in no case, I believe, 
does the olive appear on vases of 
Athenian manufacture. An apple- 
bough is seen on a very beautiful 
white-ground vase by Sotades in the 
British Museum; but the general 
feeling for floral forms is different 
from that which the Mycenzan pot- 
ter had for the weeds and flowers 
of the déep. Where they do occur 
it is generally as a necessary part of 
a story in which the human interest 
is paramount. Triptolemus, for in- 
stance, holds the wheat-ears in his 
hand, but it is on him that the artist 
expends his skill; Dionysus is sur- 
rounded by the vine, but it is the 
god at whom we look, not at the 
curving spirals of the plant. The 


acanthus leaf, again, is the motive 
of the Corinthian capital, but it 


quickly becomes stereotyped ; the 
variety of the Byzantine capitals and 
friezes show a far greater love for 
leaf-forms. 

But there are more ways than one 
of treating natural objects. Beside 
the natural method there is also the 
symbolic ; and a love for Nature may 
show itself by means of this, if the 
limitations which the material or 
purpose of his work lay upon the 
artist preclude him from using the 
direct, and at first sight more spon- 
taneous, method. If the artist takes 
the trouble to invent symbolic forms 
for natural objects when he cannot 
imitate them directly, it will rather 
show his desire of introducing those 
objects at all costs than a state of 
mind which loves symbols for their 
own sake. It is from the manner in 
which this symbolism is treated, and 
the length to which it is carried, 
that the craftsman must be judged, 
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and not from the mere fact that he 
employs such a device. Sometimes, 
indeed, naturalistic treatment will be 
tried and will fail, as, for example, 
on a vase found at Cumz, where 
Europa is painted crossing the sea on 
a bull. The painter has obviously 
observed the effect of refraction 
through water, for the bull’s legs 
appear slanted in a curious way as 
he swims; but such treatment once 
proved unsuitable for its object, the 
painter gives it up and contents 
himself with symbolising the sea under 
the form of a dolphin or a crab; 
the effect as a piece of mere decora- 
tion being much better, while the cir- 
cumstances of the story are equally 
elucidated. On another vase Dionysus 
crosses the sea in a boat, shaded by 
the branches of his own vine, and 
surrounded by dolphins which appear 
above as well as below his boat, 
perhaps a graceful way of showing the 
sea in perspective. Dolphins seem 
to have been great favourites with 
the Greeks, as they appear on many 
coins and gems ; Arion, Taras, Phalan- 
thus are carried across the sea by 
them, and the ship of Dionysus itself 
becomes a dolphin. Perhaps their 
sportive character had some resem- 
blance to that of human beings and 
the dolphins were once men, as in the 
story of Dionysus and the rude sailors. 
On another vase, which shows Theseus 
below the sea in quest of a certain 
ring, the painter, besides suggesting 
moisture in the clinging draperies of 
the figures, has marked the locality 
by placing a little triton beneath the 
feet of Theseus, ready to bear him 
to the surface, an ingenious way of 
representing the buoyancy of sea- 
water. 

Connected with this symbolical 
rendering of Nature is the method of 
personification, in which mountain, 
river, or spring is shown not by some 
symbol, but as an actual person. 
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This idea was familiar to the Greeks 
from the earliest times. They per- 
sonified everything; Galene, Comos, 
Pothos, and above all Nike, appear 
over and over again on their vases as 
men and women. And if this personi- 
fication of abstractions was familiar, 
none the less so was that of natural 
scenery. From the time of Homer, 
who makes the river Scamander fight 
with Achilles, and Eos bear away 
her son Memnon to Egypt, Nature 
was not merely scenery but a collec- 
tion of persons with interests deep 
and varied in the affairs of the 
human race. 

We read of a picture by Aris- 
tophon, the brother of Polygnotus, 
in which Alcibiades reposed on the 
lap of Nemea; of another represent- 
ing Orpheus, Pontus, and charming 
Thalassa, wherein the last two evi- 
dently had quite as much of the per- 
sonal form as the first. This way of 


treating Nature could hardly be car- 


ried further than on a vase in the 
British Museum, where Eos is seen 
pursuing Cephalus; Helios rises in 
his chariot from the sea, Selene sinks 
beneath the waves on the other side, 
while the fixed stars, in the shape of 
little boys, dive into the water at the 
coming of day. Even the winds have 
histories, and Boreas woos Orithyia 
as she gathers flowers on the banks 
of a river; Zetes and Calais, their 
sons, drive off the harpies from the 
feast of poor blind Phineus. And all 
this is not merely the creation of 
poets or story-tellers; it is a natural 
growth from the mind of the people. 
The human interest is always pre- 
dominant: the birds have stories 
told of them, the halcyon, the hoopoe, 
the nightingale each has his own 
history ; the laurel, the reed, the 
hyacinth, the narcissus each has a 
legend of its own; Arethusa, the 
spring, is wooed and won by Alpheus, 
the river. 
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The personal interest is indeed 
paramount, but the love of Nature 
also is there. It is the plaintive 
music of the nightingale which has 
given rise to the tragic story of Itys, 
the changeful character of the ocean 
which embodies itself in the trans- 
formation of Nereus or Thetis. A 
mountain stream, hurrying down to 
the sea, is for the die-sinker of Lower 
Italy a man-headed bull, rushing for- 
ward, often with his head down, on 
his wild career; but Syracuse, sur- 
rounded by her quiet harbour, is a 
smiling nymph with dolphins playing 
among her locks. 

These Nature-people (if we may so 
call them) were deemed worthy to ap- 
pear even on the most august monu- 
ments and in company with the gods 
themselves. There is little doubt that 
the reclining figures in the pediments 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia are 
river-gods and nymphs, among them 
the Cladeus and Alpheus of Pindar’s 
lays. On the western pediment of 
the Parthenon too they occur, in the 
Cephissus and Callirhoe; and it is 
even thought that the famous figures 
of the eastern pediment, known as 
the three Fates, may be none other 
than Thalassa and Gaia. 

I have said that landscape and 
painting went together, but that no 
landscape remains from which any 
data can be gathered. Yet there are 
a few notices of such painting in an- 
cient authors, though their exact sig- 
nificance is a matter of doubt. In 
the great frescoes of Polygnotus it 
seems that there was little if any 
landscape background, but that the 
figures were arranged in two or three 
rows without perspective, while the 
locality was shown by means of sym- 
bolism. Agatharcus, who flourished 
about 460—420 B.c., is spoken of as 
a painter of scenery, but whether in 
a naturalistic way or not we have no 
means of judging. Every one knows 
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the story of Zeuxis and the bunch 
of grapes, but even this proves very 
little; we are tempted to compare 
it with the accounts of the early 
sculptor whose figures had to be fas- 
tened with chains lest they should 
run away in the night, so life-like 
were they. Apelles painted a pic- 
ture of Aphrodite rising from the sea 
and pressing the water from her hair, 
and we are told that her body seemed 
to melt into the waves. Here, at last, 
we seem to have come to a naturalistic 
treatment of the sea, but the notice is 
so meagre, and there is so little in- 
formation about contemporary art, 
that it is hardly safe to base any 
conclusions on it; for on the other 
hand, where it was quite open to the 
painter to treat a subject in a natural 
way, he chose the symbolical method 
to represent his idea. 

In conclusion then we may say 
that the facts are these. The Greek 
mind could and did appreciate natural 
scenery but was ever ready to see it 
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in a personal form, to give a history 
to every hill or stream, bird or star; 
and so strong is this tendency, that 
when the story has once been evolved, 
the interest in it so dominates the 
mind, that the thought of each thing as 
a mere phenomenon of Nature becomes 
obscured. It is as if to the Greek 
mind the universe consisted only of 
personal beings, supernatural or hu- 
man, to which every other object was 
merely an accessory, affording either 
a field of action for, or a detail 
of circumstance in the all-absorbing 
drama played by the personal agents. 
Whereas for the modern mind the uni- 
verse consists rather of three elements, 
God, Nature, and man, each reacting 
on the others, but each distinct and 
obeying its own laws, a force to be 
reckoned with for good or evil. The 
latter may be the more scientific view, 
the former the more artistic ; but each 
is compatible with a love for Nature in 
the mind of the people which holds it. 
E. M. Conereve. 
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A RomMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE RosEs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Wuite the men dashed forward, 
flinging themselves into the fray, 
Harry Marlowe caught the Queen’s 
bridle and kept her impatient horse 
in the rear. 

“Nay, nay, I love a fight,—they 
cannot kill me,” she said, and laughed 
triumphantly. “ Loose the bridle, my 
friend. I tell you, I bear a charmed 
life.” 

“Madam, if you 
Harry cried. “See, 
church, the church of King’s 
Take sanctuary, I beseech you. This 
troop out-numbers us; I see more 
in the mist. Madam, if you are 
here, my arm is tied ; I cannot fight, 
except to defend your Highness. If 
I know you safe, this rabble shall soon 
be driven south again.” 

“There, there, I obey you,” Mar- 
garet said impatiently. 

With a quick turn to the right, she 
galloped alone up the glimmering field. 
All around, the dark cushioned woods 
lay motionless; the mist was slowly 
clearing before the breaking day. 
She saw lights in the church, put her 
horse at the gate and cleared it, then 
springing over the few low graves 
that broke the turf, stooped from her 
saddle at the church-door and beat 
upon it with the handle of her whip. 
It was instantly opened, and a score 
of men crowded out to meet her, 
staring at her with fierce curiosity. 
One put out a rough hand to help her 
to dismount, but she waved him back 
haughtily. The unexpected reception 
startled her. As the low arched door 


love us all!” 
yonder is a 


Hall. 


stood open, she saw more armed men 
crowding the dim half-lit aisle. There 
was a murmuring and exclaiming of 
women’s voices too, and dogs ran out 
barking between her horse’s feet. 

While the Queen hesitated for a 
moment before entering this strange 
sanctuary, the wild noises of the fight 
half a mile away seemed to draw 
nearer, and the men close to her 
began to shout out questions: “ What 
ist?” ‘Whence comes the lady?” 
“ Who then are fighting yonder?” 

“Nay, answer me,” she cried to 
them. “Are you for York or Lan- 
caster?” Her voice, clear and high, 
rang through the open door into the 
church, 

“Lancaster! The Red Rose! For 
Lancaster, we!” a chorus from hoarse 
throats replied to her. 

Leonard pushed his way close to 
her, seizing her bridle, staring at her 
with hard, bold eyes that fell when 
she looked upon him. 

“Do you not hear them?” she said. 
“ Away to help them, friends! The 
army of York is there,—March him- 
self, for what we know, and we have 
but a small band to meet them. We 
know you, gentlemen, the gallant 
Fellowship of King’s Hall; your help 
means victory. Where is your 
leader?” As the Queen spoke, she 
stretched out her hand to Leonard 
and allowed him to lift her from the 
saddle. The men gazed upon her as 
she stood among them, fearless and 
majestic. Long coils of hair had 
been loosened from under her riding- 
hat, and fell upon her shoulders ; 
under a velvet coat she wore a thin 
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shirt of mail; a sword and dagger, 
both light and fine, were fastened to 
her jewelled girdle. Her beautiful 
dark eyes blazed with excitement ; 
the flush on her face made her young 
again, and she smiled as she met 
their wondering glances. “Nay, we 
know his name,” she said. ‘‘ Where 
is Master Tilney ?” 

“He will be with you anon, 
Madam,” answered Leonard, the 
readiest spokesman, and he shouldered 
one or two of his comrades back, 
with warning looks and _ growls. 
“Hold thy fool’s tongue! See you 
not? °Tis the Queen; she will stop 
the wedding. Ah, Madam, we be at 
your service.” 

“The Queen, the Queen!” was 
quickly whispered round among the 
strange congregation, and in staring 
upon her they mostly forgot the noise 
of battle which came rolling nearer 
and nearer as the air of morning 
moved. 

Margaret became grave again ; her 
quick ears caught Leonard’s words, 
and she was reminded of what she 
had half forgotten, the object with 
which she and Lord Marlowe had 
ridden out to King’s Hall. She went 
forward into the church, the crowd 
making way for her; there was 
something that awed them in her 
walk and bearing. Reaching the 
nave, she turned to the east and saw, 
in the light of the candles about the 
high altar which struggled with the 
gleaming windows and the rising day, 
-bridegroom and bride standing there, 
the old priest in his vestments beyond 
them. It looked, at first sight, as if 
the marriage service had not been 
interrupted by the Queen’s sudden 
arrival ; but in truth those three at 
the altar had not budged since she 
knocked upon the door. Margaret 
Roden stood statue-like, beautiful but 
stunned ; her eyes had not moved 
from the east window’s deepening 
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glory. Jasper Tilney, upright and 
silent, had turned his fierce wounded 
head and splendid height away from 
bride and priest and altar, and was 
looking westward with an angry 
question in his eyes. What were 
those distant sounds of warfare ? 
What was it that distracted the 
Fellowship and made them crowd to 
the church-door? As for poor Dr. 
Curley, his white hair bristled on his 
head and his pink face grew even 
pinker, as he stood waiting, afraid to 
call back Jasper’s attention, conscious 
that something very strange was com- 
ing to pass. 

And now that beautiful Amazon, 
Queen Margaret, of whose pride and 
daring and resolution and wit there 
were so many stories afloat in Eng- 
land, came walking alone up the 
pavement of the broad aisle, and 
mounted the steps into the choir. 
Beyond the church windows, in the 
world shut out by their blazonry that 
began to glitter in the dawn, the 
noise of fighting rolled to and fro, 
now nearer, now further off again, 
like the clamorous waves of a distant 
sea. 

The Queen changed colour slightly, 
as she looked from one to the other 
and saw by what a narrow margin, 
if at all, her god-daughter would be 
saved from a marriage with the wild 
leader of a troop such as that which 
was now streaming out with oaths 
and cries into the churchyard. The 
girl’s beauty startled her, and no less 
the man’s savage though handsome 
looks. A strange contrast he to the 
gentle courtier, yet very true soldier, 
Harry Marlowe! The Queen ad- 
dressed him in tones that Jasper 
would have borne from no other 
person in England at that day. 
“What do you here, Master Tilney ? 
Who gave you licence to marry with 
this lady, Mistress Margaret Roden, 
whom we named at the font, and who 
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is now our charge, being under age, 
and her grandfather dead? You 
have stolen her away from Ruddiford, 
and by main force you are marrying 
her. But we will not have it so.” 

Jasper flushed up darkly as he 
bowed to her. ‘“ Madam, by your 
words you are the Queen. But par- 
don me, I dispute your right to 
interfere. Mistress Roden is my 
bride by her own consent ; the priest 
here will bear me witness. I will 
give her up to no man or woman, 
not even to you.” 

The Queen frowned impatiently. 
“Nay,” she said, “ you outlaws of 
King’s Hall, you think you are 
masters in England. First you kid- 
nap our faithful servant Lord Mar- 
lowe for your own ends, detaining 
him from our service. Then you 
carry away the heiress of Ruddiford, 
and pretend it is by her own consent. 
The maid’s consent has nothing to do 
with the matter ; but if it had, who 
can believe you?” 

The Queen walked up to Meg and 
laid her hand on her shoulder. The 
girl trembled sharply under her touch, 
looked at her with wild eyes and was 
not reassured, for the elder woman’s 
face, beautiful and striking, spoke of 
nothing but haughty anger. 

“Ts the girl crazy?” said the 
Queen. “To your knees, Margaret, 
your hands in mine; it is not true 
that you have consented to a 
marriage with this man?” 

Meg knelt as she was commanded. 
Her lips moved; the Queen stooped 
over her, frowning and impatient, for 
at first there was nothing to be heard. 
“Yes, Madam,” the girl murmured, 
as if half dead, with white lips and 
suddenly drooping eyelids. 

“And what of Lord Marlowe?” 
whispered the Queen, so low that 
only Meg could hear. “Then,” she 
said aloud, “his threats have terrified 
you into it. Master Tilney, you and 
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I will settle this matter. Now, look 
and listen ; your friends and followers 
are gone to fight for the Red Rose, 
while you linger here for the sake of 
a girl, No time for marrying, this ; 
go, if you would not be shamed before 
all England. The White Rose is on 
the march, the army makes for Ruddi- 
ford, your King and Prince are there. 
Will you leave to Lord Marlowe the 
whole honour of driving back the 
enemy? Hark! the battle rolls this 
way. If you are a man, go!” 

Jasper Tilney’s blue eyes met hers, 
and the war between those wills, for 
a moment or two, was as fierce as 
that between the Red and White 
Roses. With a stride across the 
pavement, almost pushing the Queen 
aside, he lifted Meg to her feet and 
held her with both hands, gazing 
hungrily into the face that took no 
life from his near presence. He would 
have kissed her, but something, he 
knew not what, held him back. “God 
bless thee, Meg!” he said. “ Be true 
to me, as I to you. I will come again 
when the fight is over.” 

He hardly waited to hear the 
faint “Yes” that answered him, 
but loosened his sword and walked 
away, tall, proud, reckless, clanking 
down the aisle, under the low arches, 
and out into the dim churchyard, 
already empty of his men, who had 
rushed to the fight without waiting 
for him to lead them. 

It seemed that every man was 
wanted on the side of the Red Rose. 
Those sounds of battle rolling nearer 
to King’s Hall meant that the 
Yorkist troop, strong in archers and 
crossbow men, was pressing the 
Lancastrians hard; that they were 
slowly retreating, fighting their way, 
across the field towards the strong 
position of the old house, where both 
shelter and reinforcement might be 
found. Many had fallen on both 
sides; the few country people who 




















ran in terror to stare saw dead and 
wounded men and struggling horses, 
and thatched hovels flaming, set on fire 
by one side or the other. The rising 
sun, as it drove away the mists, lit 
up the Midland landscape, usually so 
still. Men, ploughing or digging in 
the fields, left their work and ran to 
see, had arms thrust into their hands, 
fought in the ranks, and perhaps died. 
Till now, the war had been little to 
that country-side but a rumour ; the 
two Roses had not yet come to mean 
the fearful whiteness of death, the 
red of English blood shed by the 
hands of kindred, staining the new 
spring grass and making the ways 
slippery. 

Harry Marlowe, and Black Andrew 
his lieutenant, fought hard in the 
van. It was of set purpose that they 
manceuvred back towards King’s Hall, 
sending more than one messenger to 
call the Fellowship to their aid. 
They desired to draw the Yorkists 
into a trap, to check their advance 
on Ruddiford, where lay the supreme 
danger of their recapturing the King, 
and by a sudden attack from the 
west to divide them and throw them 
out of array. 

The Fellowship dashed in, and the 
Yorkists, though more in number, fell 
back at their first fierce onslaught. 
They were on foot, half armed, un- 
prepared, but each man was young, 
strong, and a soldier trained to 
fight for his own hand. They 
grappled in single combat with as 
many of the enemy, clove men 
over the head with their swords, 
dragged them off their horses and 
stabbed them as they lay. Still the 
Yorkists pressed on, the fight growing 
hotter and hotter as it rolled up the 
broad field towards the buildings that 
crowned the hill and overhung the 
river. 

It was here and now that Jasper 
Tilney’s fate overtook him, and he 
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died a death which redeemed his wild 
life and handed down his name for 
a few years as that of a hero in the 
country-side. That he foresaw it, 
young Lancelot bore witness after- 
wards. He met Jasper by the 
churchyard wall, carrying his sword, 
hurrying without horse or armour 
into the fight, as his companions had 
gone. The young fellow had been 
sent by Leonard to hurry Jasper 
forward; it was certain that the 
Fellowship would fight better with 
him to lead them. 

“ Ay, Lance, I come,” Jasper said. 
“A last stroke for Tilney and his 
band, brave fellows all! A quiet life 
for such as I? "T'was a dream, could 
never be. But then, Lance, if thou 
come safe out of this, go back to thy 
father’s house again.” 

It was a small skirmish enough, 
this battle of King’s Hall, and left no 
trace of itself in history, hardly even 
in tradition. To be sure, that great 
field on the west side of the high road 
bears still, four hundred and fifty 
years after, the name of Deadman’s 
Moor, and on it stands a hollow oak, 
survivor of a few trees, they again 
remnants of an earlier forest, which 
the country people call Battle Oak to 
this day, without knowing why or 
wherefore. But though the records 
of the war hardly chronicled that 
skirmish, it cost many good men’s 
lives, and that of Lord Marlowe him- 
self was only saved by the ready 
heroism of his rival. 

A ring of Yorkist archers and 
crossbow men had surrounded the 
oak, which then, young and majestic, 
spread its wide arms over the field. 
Harry Marlowe and a few others 
were caught, as in a trap; arrows 
and bolts were poured in upon them ; 
two had already fallen. As Harry 
put his horse at the enemy to ride 
them down and break through, a man 
aimed at him deliberately from a few 
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yards’ distance. But at that same 
moment Jasper Tilney, sword in hand, 
sprang like a wild beast through the 
circle of steel, threw himself between 
Lord Marlowe and the bowman, and 
while rushing upon him with his 
sword received the arrow meant for 
Harry in his heart. Lance and a 
few others followed him, breaking at 
all points through the ring, driving 
back the archers by main force of 
sword and fury. 

All this happened in a moment ; 
then the fight rolled away from the 
oak tree, forcing itself nearer and 
nearer to the gates of King’s Hall. 
But it was there, under the great oak, 
when all was over and they came to 
bury the dead, that they found Jasper 
lying. The first arrow had freed his 
wild spirit; but many others had 
pierced him. History knows nothing 
of his name, and under the fear of 
Edward the Fourth he had not even 
@ monument; but the Wars of the 
Roses claimed no bolder victim. 

When Jasper had disappeared from 
the church, and it was empty,—for 
the rabble of servants and followers 
had run back to the house, to watch 
their own belongings and the end of 
the fight — Queen Margaret com- 
manded the Vicar to show her the 
way up the tower. While the old 
man hastily put off his vestments and 
prepared to attend her, she looked in 
silence at Margaret Roden, whom the 
tribulations of the last few days, 
physical and mental, had robbed of 
all her young spirit and stateliness. 
She now stood like a drooping lily 
before the Queen; pale, heavy-eyed, 
a little dishevelled, all the more 
deplorable of aspect because of her 
fine white gown, crushed and stained, 
and the jewels which hung upon her 
like fetters of bondage. 

Her brain was almost too weary 
to think. It seemed that Fate had 
taken her and tossed her to and fro, 
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deceiving her in every one she trusted. 
Harry had been false to her; he had 
forsaken her for the Queen, for this 
woman who stood now before her and 
looked at her so strangely. Or rather, 
this was his love of old; the stories 
were true; he had cared for Meg but 
as a plaything, a toy for his hours of 
absence from this other Margaret. It 
must be true; or how could he have 
deserted her so utterly, accepted the 
consequence of his scandalous bargain, 
made no attempt to see her after the 
coming of the King and Queen, no 
attempt to rescue her from the hands 
of Jasper Tilney? All this poor Meg 
had said to herself over and over 
again, till her brain was dazed and 
she could think no more; and yet, 
now that she stood at the altar, pre- 
pared to marry Jasper Tilney, her 
burning anger of last night against 
Harry and the Queen had died down 
into the cold ashes of despair. 

She saw no kindness in the eyes of 
the Queen ; but indeed she feared and 
hated her too much to look for it. 
The eyes thrilled her ; they seemed to 
read her heart, and she dared not 
meet them ; her old courage had fied. 
They spoke of wonder and scorn. 
What did that whisper mean,—“ And 
what of Lord Marlowe?” To Meg it 
seemed like a cruel insult. 

Suddenly the Queen came close to 
her, laid her hand on her shoulder 
again, and spoke impatiently in a low 
voice : “ Margaret, child, what of this 
foolery? ‘You do not pretend to love 
that man ?” 

Meg shivered from head to foot. 
The Queen’s touch, the suggestion, 
almost stopped the quick and faint 
beating of her heart. She pressed 
her hand over it, as with a great 
effort she answered: “ Nay, Madam, 
not that, but— ’ 

“Terror,—I knew it,” the Queen 
said, and her face changed suddenly ; 
she smiled like an angel, if an angel 














be capable of a touch of scorn. “ Be 
of good cheer, pretty one,” she said. 
“That will of yours is not strong 
enough,—but you are in our hands 
now, and safe. Courage, child! You 
have suffered ; so have we all. Think 
of your father, good and brave,—your 
grandsire, the old and honoured hero 
—God rest them! Come, their de- 
scendant must not ruin her life 
through craven fear. A woman who 
submits to a forced marriage does not 
know her own strength, Margaret.” 

The taunt, as it seemed, brought 
a flush to Meg’s white face. She 
drew herself upright, almost shaking 
off the Queen’s hand. Craven! the 
word was hard indeed to a girl who 
knew that she feared nothing, except 
treason and wickedness. 

Margaret saw that she had touched 
her to the quick, and her smile had 
less scorn, and more tenderness. 
“Child,” she said, low and quickly, 
—the priest was coming back from 
the sacristy—“ Child, the man who 
loves you, whom you love, is the 
bravest of the brave.” 

The words seemed to Meg incom- 
prehensible. To answer the Queen 
or ask her meaning was impossible ; 
the more she thought, the more 
puzzled was the poor tired brain. 

Now she was alone ; the Vicar and 
the Queen were gone. She looked 
round at the dim shadows of the 
arches, down the long damp aisles ; 
in the distance, the tower door 
shrieked on its rusty hinges; then 
within the church all was still. 

But the wild confused noise of 
the fight, the twanging of bows, 
trampling of horses, shouts of men, 
trumpet-calls and heavy clash of steel, 
drew nearer and nearer outside the 
thick walls. She looked round her 
with a dizzy longing for escape; but 
where could she go? She stood still, 
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a great joy that for the moment she 
was free from him. Even the Meg 
of last night, who had spoken to 
him so fearlessly, was not now to 
be recognised in this helpless, half- 
conscious girl. 

Before she had been able to think, 
or to resolve on anything, old Dr. 
Curley was beside her again, his face 
very red, his breath short and pant- 
ing from the hasty climb up and down 
the tower. He looked at her seriously ; 
he was a kind old man, though timid 
and time-serving. He crossed himself 
and muttered: “ Heaven forgive us! 
Are we saved from crime and sin, 
or will Jasper yet claim her?” 

She turned to him, with an eager 
hand on his arm. “ Father, hide me 
from the Queen.” 

He looked at her keenly. Could 
it then be true? Was he mistaken 
in fearing, in spite of all, that this 
marriage had been forced upon her? 
“ What, my pretty lady?” he said. 
“ Hide you till Master Tilney comes 
back from the fight? Well, per- 
chance he would thank me, and yet—” 

“Do you hear, father?” she said, 
not noticing his words. ‘“ Hide me 
from her, — from her, — from the 
Queen !” 

“Tis true,” he told himself; “ her 
Grace would have stopped the wed- 
ding an she could, fight or no fight. 
Do not fear the Queen, mistress,” he 
said aloud. “She has forgotten you ; 
she thinks of nothing but the fight ; 
there, on the tower, she will stay 
and watch till it is over. She waves 
her kerchief as a signal to her brave 
men ; they look up, they see her, and 
shout more loudly for the Red Rose. 
Why, even my deaf ears can hear 
them now, ‘a Lancaster!’ Till the 
White Rose men are flying southward, 
her Grace will not have a thought for 
you.” 

“Hide me, then, and quickly,” 
the girl said, and pulled at his arm; 
L2 
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“in any cupboard, or dungeon, or 
vault, if you will; only let them not 
find me and carry me back with them 
to Ruddiford.” 

He stared at her hesitatingly. 
“Nay, if you mean it, mistress, if 
you have courage, come this way.” 

Though the church swayed round 
her as she moved, Meg followed him 
closely. He stumbled up some steps 
into a side chapel off the choir, 
empty, except for a bare stone altar 
and two or three large tombs against 
the wall. The priest took an iron 
bar from a corner, and lifted a broad, 
new-looking flagstone in the floor. 
Beneath this, a narrow flight of steps 
led down into a vaulted room, not 
very large, and not quite dark, for 
light and air found their way in 
through a small barred window under 
the chapel floor, almost hidden from 
the churchyard without by one of 
the great buttresses that supported 
the church wall. It was in fact a 
small crypt, such as was not often 
used for burials, but sometimes for 
storing bones dug out of the church- 
yard. It was empty, however, and 
the surface of the red sandstone walls 
and floor was clean. The roof was 
so low that Meg could only just stand 
upright when her trembling limbs 
had carried her down the steps. But 
she looked round her prison joyfully. 

“Yes,” she said, “ here shall I rest 
till the fight is over. You will keep 
my counsel, father, from everyone,— 
except Jasper,” she added under her 
breath. “If he will claim me again, 
when the rest are gone and far away, 
—so be it! He is my only refuge. 
But that other—ah, I desire never to 
see him again.” 

Ths old man hardly heard her last 
words, for he was growing deaf, as 
he said. But he scrambled back into 
the chapel, as she let herself fall, 
exhausted, on the stone slab under 
the window, and soon came back 
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with a great fur cloak and a pillow. 
To his surprise he found that Mistress 
Roden was already asleep. With 
trembling hands he pushed the pillow 
under her head and laid the cloak 
round and over her, then left her, 
dragging the stone into its place and 
hurrying back into the choir. 

The noise of the battle was near 
enough now to terrify him, with all 
his faith in Jasper and the gallant 
Fellowship. It seemed as if the 
Yorkists were driving the Lancas- 
trians by the field almost as far as 
the churchyard wall and the gates of 
the house. 

Queen Margaret of Anjou watched 
from the church tower; the windows 
in the high gables of the house were 
full of servants and frightened women; 
the uproar was tremendous and the 
slaughter was becoming great. Still 
Harry Marlowe, the Ruddiford men, 
and those who remained of the Fel- 
lowship, fought hard with charge 
after charge upon the wild troop of 
the White Rose. The word Margaret 
was ever on his lips as he rode at 
the enemy, for loyalty and love bore 
the same name. 

All this time, in the little 
dark underground chamber, Margaret 
Roden slept the sleep of a young 
hunted creature too exhausted for 
thought, or for any desire save that 
of escaping and lying down. Her 
low window let in the fiercer sounds 
of the fight, the shouts of a moment’s 
victory, the cries and groans of the 
wounded. Later, a fearful noise of 
crackling wood, a smell of fire and 
smoke, a red light shining fiercely on 
the wall, the shrieks of women and 
trampling of hurried feet, told of 
fresh horrors; but Margaret slept 
through all. 

Now Harry Marlowe was searching 
for her desperately, high and low, 
from cellar to garret of the blazing 
house, to which the Yorkists had 
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set fire before a last desperate 
charge, aided by countrymen who 
had gathered from all the farms and 
villages round, had finally driven 
them back, with the loss of half 
their number, helter-skelter along the 
south road. The battle of King’s 
Hall was over,—a hard-won victory 
for the Red Rose. 

Dr. Curley held his tongue. He 
was indeed too much distracted with 
saving his church, his flock, and his 
goods, too profoundly grieved at the 
death of his patron, to attend much 
to other people’s matters ; and so at 
last, for the hour and most unwil- 
lingly, Lord Marlowe gave up his 
search and rode away with the 
Queen, back to Ruddiford. 

The lost maiden, deep sheltered by 
the thick church walls, slept dream- 
lessly on. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


By the end of that long spring day 
King’s Hall was a heap of smoking 
ashes; its inhabitants were scattered 
to the four winds ; and the distracted 
old Vicar had time to consider the 
fate of the girl whom, for his patron’s 
sake even more than for her own, 
he had consented to hide. He con- 
fessed her hiding-place to three faith- 
ful men whom no court duties pre- 
vented from searching King’s Hall 
and its precincts till they found her. 

One after another, these four 
scrambled down into the crypt and 
crouched on the floor by the sleeping 
girl. 

The scene was wild enough. A 
yellow gleam of sunset darted through 
the bars, but this was not enough 
to light the dark cavernous place, 
and Dr. Curley brought a lantern. 
Priest, lawyer, doctor, and soldier, 
all their eyes were fixed on Meg 
Roden, who lay, seemingly lifeless, 
covered with the heavy fur, just as 
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Dr. Curley had left her some twelve 
hours before. 

“Fore God, brother Simon, she is 
dead!” muttered Timothy Toste, and 
Black Andrew, crawling on hands 
and knees to her feet, swore violently 
under his breath. 

“Peace, peace, you are on holy 
ground,” said Dr. Curley. 

By this time the little apothecary 
was kneeling at the girl’s head, bend- 
ing over her, all ears and eyes to 
catch her faint breathing, gently 
turning back the fur that covered 
her, finally, with tender hands, lift- 
ing her head from the pillow. “ Nay, 
nay,” he murmured, “the sweet 
lady lives; ’tis but the long sleep of 
exhaustion, — and no wonder. She 
will speak anon. Two drops of my 
cordial—” he drew out a flask 
from an inner pocket. “There, my 
child, there, dear Lady Meg! Nay, 
do not be angry, do not push me 
away. Open your pretty mouth, 
sweet babe! Good heaven, what has 
the child gone through,—and dressed 
for the wedding she escaped 90 
narrowly !” 

“ Nay, Master Simon,” the old 
priest interrupted, “had Jasper Tilney 
lived, he would have made her an 
honest husband. There be worse men, 
thousands of ’em. He was not a 
Court popinjay, like my Lord, but 
she did not mislike him.” 

“Tis a strange tale,” Simon said. 
“But, wise or foolish, she loved my 
Lord well; every man at Ruddiford 
knew that. For my part, I never 
thought him worthy of her, a crazy 
dreamer; yet, I suppose, ’twas Sir 
William’s intent, and when we have 
her safe home again— ” 

His voice failed and he broke off 
suddenly. Meg sat upright and stared 
wildly round at their open eyes and 
gaping faces. Then, with a long sigh, 
it seemed that she came to herself, the 
self which Simon, at least, recognised 
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very well. It was the Mistress Meg 
of old days, as proud and wilful as 
she was gentle and generous, who lifted 
a hand and pointed with a meaning 
finger at each of the men in turn. 
First it was the Vicar of King’s Hall. 
“You have betrayed me, father, though 
it be to my friends. I gave my word 
to Master Tilney,—where is he?” 

The old man was suddenly choked 
with tears as he answered her: 
“Madam, your word is given back 
to you,—he died in the fight. God 
have mercy upon his soul!” 

Meg bowed her head and crossed 
herself. Then she looked at Black 
Andrew, who crawled a yard nearer, 
took the hem of her gown and kissed 
it, then lifted his rough face and 
waited her orders with a fierce sted- 
fastness. She looked him full in the 
eyes, pointing with her finger. “You, 
Andrew, you were there, I know ; tell 
me that the Red Rose won the day.” 

“ Ay, mistress,” he said, “ but with 
a great loss, and the burning of King’s 
Hall,—you may smell the smoke. God 
preserved you, or you might have been 
smothered in this kennel underground. 
Ay, ‘twas my Lord Marlowe's bold 
fighting that won the day. The Queen 
cheered us, crying to us from the 
tower. By the bones of St. Andrew, 
‘twas the merriest fight I’ve seen for 
a long day! They be fled south again, 
all that were left of them. They 
thought we were lazy drones in the 
Midlands ; but they found us wasps 
who could sting. Ruddiford and 
King Harry are safe, madam.” 

While he spoke, she listened in- 
tently. Her lovely eyes, still tired 
and heavy-lidded, were cold and 
stern; her mouth looked hard and 
older by ten years. Simon, trying to 
watch her closely, could scarce see 
for tears; the suffering that the girl 
had gone through was so plainly 
written on the young soft features. 
Black Andrew, less easy to be moved, 
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outwardly at least, than the two good 
brothers, and with eyes keen and 
strong, saw more than they did. He 
was aware that when Meg spoke 
again, though the voice was uncon- 
cerned, a very faint pink flushed the 
cheeks that were as pale as the creamy 
satin of her gown. She still pointed 
at him, but her eyes drooped a little 
from their fearless gaze. ‘ Where is 
the Queen now?” she said. “ And 
my Lord Marlowe,—where is he ?” 

“They are at Ruddiford,” Andrew 
replied. ‘ My Lord searched for you, 
madam, till her Grace commanded 
him to return.” 

“Was he hurt in the fight?” Meg 
asked abruptly. 

“No.” 

She had done with him, it seemed. 
The finger pointed now at Timothy. 
“You made my grandfather’s will,” 
she said. “He ordered no marriage 
for me. Two of those in whom he 
trusted have failed him, and me. 
There remain you and Master Simon, 
—and Sir Thomas—” her voice trem- 
bled with a question. 

“ Alas, Mistress Meg,” Timothy 
sighed, “ you have him no more, your 
faithfullest old friend and servant. 
As the ruffian company carried you 
away to King’s Hall, he passed to 
Paradise.” 

“Then he is in peace,” Meg said, 
“and with more power to help me 
than on earth, may be.” She paused 
a moment, praying silently ; then went 
on inalow voice, ‘“ He knows now,— 
I would not ask, now, to fulfil a cer- 
tain last request of mine. I have 
learnt, —I will not be played with 
any more. You two, you two,” she 
pointed at Simon now, turning and 
looking into his friendly old face, all 
puckered as it was into lines of dis- 
tress for her, “ you are all I have left 
of the old time, the old life, before 
strangers came to trouble us at Ruddi- 
ford. Listen, dear Master Simon, I 
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have been asleep and dreaming. I 
dreamed of my mother’s country, of 
the great palace where she lived all 
among flowers and fruit, where the 
sky was blue and the sun shone. I 
know that her brothers and sisters 
dwell there still, in the city of Venice, 
on a clear canal that runs in from 
the sea, bright shining water all 
about their doors; no horses, but 
boats with gay rowers, carry them 
whither they would go. Why do 
you look upon me so? I am weary 
of England, weary of war and sad- 
ness. I gave my word to Jasper 
Tilney, but he is dead. My grand- 
father was foully murdered. Sir 
Thomas is dead, who next to him 
was my guardian friend. Another, 
who loved me in his wild way, is 
dead.” 

She stopped, and looked round upon 
them all. Simon and Timothy were 
silent before her ; they could not tell 
whither she was leading them, and the 
responsibility seemed more than they 
could bear. They were almost grate- 
ful to Black Andrew when he growled 
out: “ Whatever may have chanced, 
madam, there is one who loves you, 
and ’tis but yesterday that you loved 
him. I have no right to counsel you, 
but I say, come you home to Ruddi- 
ford, and be married to him. Your 
father was English,—what are foreign 
lands and foreign folk to you?” 

Meg frowned upon him, and the 
flush deepened. “ You say well, 
Andrew ; you have no right to 
counsel me. I ask leave of none 
of you, remember ; I will go my own 
way. No returning to Ruddiford for 
me, till all these things are past away 
and forgotten. Do you understand 
me, all of you? The Queen and her 
servants may do what they will; my 
grandfather, we know, would have 
given them all,—except myself.” She 
suddenly bent her head, put her hands 
together, and said solemnly: “TI call 
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our Blessed Lady to witness, and you 
four good men, that by my own will 
I will never again see Lord Marlowe.” 
Then lifting her eyes, dark and sad, 
to Andrew: “ You talk of love,” she 
said, “ but I know better than you. 
What is love?” she laughed softly 
and bitterly. ‘“ Enough of that ; you 
know my mind ; it is firm, and will 
not alter. Now, you two,” — she 
turned to Simon and Timothy—“ in 
my grandfather’s name I ask you, will 
you travel with me to Italy?” 

“ Mistress Meg asks what she might 
command,” answered Simon, radiant 
and ready. He looked at his brother, 
whose face grew longer and longer. 
““T speak for me and thee, Timothy,” 
he said. “ Ruddiford and England 
are desolate enough now-a-days. 
Often we have wished to see foreign 
parts before we died ; now comes the 
occasion, and the spirit shall not be 
wanting. Think of the learning of 
Italy, brother, the schools of law, of 
medicine, the supreme art that teaches 
the meaning of beauty. Ah! I 
mind me how Master John Roden 
used to talk of it all. It would have 
pleased him well that his daughter 
should visit those lands, for he loved 
them. Why that black face, Timothy? 
What have you to say against it? 
Nothing reasonable, I'll lay a bag of 
gold.” 

“Gold, gold! that’s the question,” 
mumbled Timothy. “Can Mistress 
Roden travel for nothing? And how 
can we leave our house and proper- 
ties, our beasts, our clients and 
patients? What will Ruddiford do 
without you and me, and how shall we 
live on the other side of the sea, and 
how shall we get back again? For 
me, I care not to lay my bones in 
a foreign land,—to be robbed and 
stabbed by night, perhaps, and dropped 
into one of those canals Mistress Meg 
talks of. Ay, I too remember Master 
John’s tales of Italy. Perils, perils by 
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land and sea! Nay, nay, Simon, thou 
art a babe; Sir William did not make 
us executors that we might ruin our- 
selves, obeying a young maiden’s every 
whim. Dear Mistress Meg, be not 
angry with old Timothy. It is not I 
who would press you to marry my 
Lord, your mind having changed in 
the matter; but come you back to 
your old Ruddiford, and your faithful 
servants will keep you safe there.” 
Such a long sermon was seldom 
heard from Timothy. Meg listened 
to him impatiently, turning so pale 
the while that Black Andrew nudged 
the priest and muttered something 
about “wine and meat.” The old 
man hurried away through the church. 
Andrew sat still, uncomfortably 
crouched, and listened rather grimly 
to the argument that went on,— 
Simon and his lady on one side, 
Timothy on the other. For himself, 
he would not open his mouth again ; 
he was too proud to expose himself 
to another such rebuff from Mistress 
Roden. He listened and marvelled. 
For as the dispute continued, it was 
plain that Simon, daring, resourceful, 
adventurous, would have the best of 
it in the end. Timothy had only to 
press a difficulty, for Simon to find 
the way out of it. As to money, 
they had their own treasure-chest ; 
they had a rich merchant cousin in 
London, who would supply them as 
they went through to take ship in the 
Thames, and beyond this, see Mistress 
Meg’s own jewels she was wearing, 
worth enough to take a dozen people 
to Italy and back again. As to con- 
veying her safely and secretly, they 
would give it out at Ruddiford that 
their house would be shut up for a 
time, as they were going to visit their 
cousin in London town, and to carry 
their old housekeeper with them in a 
horse-litter, as many well-to-do citizens’ 
wives travelled then. But they would 
send the good woman quietly away to 





her home at a distant farm, and they 
would take Dame Kate from the castle 
to attend on Mistress Meg, who must 
endure her hiding-place at King’s 
Hall till all these arrangements were 
carried through. 

Simon charged himself with the 
smuggling of Dame Kate out of the 
castle; for that matter, she could 
escape for herself easily enough. She 
had not been afraid to blow her own 
trumpet as to all she had done in 
helping the Red Rose party to sur- 
prise and retake the castle. Simon 
had heard it from herself, and now 
repeated it to Mistress Meg, who 
listened absently enough. All that 
was past history. Now, she was 
turning her face towards Italy and 
freedom. She would bear anything, 
wear any disguise, lie hidden for any 
number of days, go through any hard- 
ships of travel, any risks of land or 
sea, to gain her perfect freedom from 
the Queen’s man, from the lover who 
had played with her, whose heart 
and true devotion were given to the 
Queen. Again and again she heard 
Lady Marlowe's voice saying words 
which never had been or could be 
forgotten, even though in Harry’s 
presence they could not be believed. 
“He went to join the one he loves 
best—yes, best in the world—another 
Margaret!” And again to Harry in 
that last tragic hour,—“ She loves 
you, not merely as a partisan, and 
you loved her, till that fair face 
distracted you.” Then the sneers of 
Jasper Tilney’s men, proving to a 
doubtful heart too certainly that the 
Queen once there, Harry had _for- 
gotten her. 

So Black Andrew listened, and 
heard all, and said nothing. Now 
and then, as the talk went on, Meg’s 
eyes rested on the grave dark face 
opposite, and now and then, child as 
she was still, she could not repress a 
faint smile, which did not stir it 











gravity. All the plan was discussed ; 
it took shape rapidly. Black An- 
drew neither spoke nor moved, till 
presently the chatter of Simon, the 
gloomy, doubting acquiescence of 
Timothy, the impatient insistence of 
Meg, were all interrupted by the 
return of Dr. Curley carrying food ; 
and then Meg remembered how long 
it was since she had eaten, and 
gladly swallowed something of the 
poor provisions. When the old man 
began to take away plate and por- 
ringer, Andrew suddenly scrambled 
up and left the crypt with him, 
under pretence of helping him to 
carry his load. 

Once in the high nave, pacing down 
to the twilight of evening, the soldier 
drew himself to his full height and 
breathed long and freely. “ Look you, 
father,” he said, with gruff sudden- 
ness, “my Lady Margaret will go her 
own way and please her sweet self. 
But I would fain know what has 
turned her sharp round and made her 
hate the man she loved so well. They 
may call my Lord Marlowe crazy, but 
tis a good man and a gentleman, who 
loves her with all his strength. Crazy 
now with grief at the loss of her he 
may be, if you will ; but an she hate 
him so cruelly, it were no kindness to 
break faith with her and let him 
know where to find her.” 

“Nay, nay, do you not know?” 
said the queer old priest, his face 
wreathed in pitiful smiles. “I knew 
it from Leonard, and guessed it 
partly from herself, poor lamb. She 
is jealous of the Queen. There you 
have the secret, Master Andrew, and 
‘twill be hard, I warn you, to change 
her mind now; she is wounded and 
wrathful to the core. That explains 
all, hey ?” 

“ By the Saints, she knows him ill ! 
That a woman can be so faithless!” 
Black Andrew muttered in his beard. 

A few minutes found him back on 
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his knees at his lady’s feet, and now 
his rough visage had taken a gentler 
look, and there was the light of 
understanding in the eyes that met 
her friendly glances. Simon’s plans 
were going apace ; the good wine and 
meat had warmed Meg’s blood, and 
hope was springing through sadness. 
Life could never again be happy, she 
told herself, but it might and should 
be free. “And you, Andrew, you 
will stay behind at Ruddiford,” she 
said, with a touch of wistful kindness. 
“We shall want no warriors in our 
peaceful cavalcade.” 

Andrew passed his broad hand over 
his mouth, looking at her keenly. 
“Have I so far offended you, Mis- 
tress Margaret? Nay, I think the 
good brothers can away with a stout 
serving-man. I'll take a cudgel, and 
crack a few heads on the road, if 
need be. You must go, if you will, 
to seek these foreign uncles, but you 
do not budge without Black Andrew, 
—no, by my holy patron’s bones ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Up to a certain point, all was car- 
ried out as Simon Toste had planned 
it. He sent a letter in advance to 
London by a trusty man of his own, 
warning his cousin the merchant to 
expect the party. They started at 
dead of night from the priest’s house 
at King’s Hall, and by morning were 
many miles from Ruddiford on the 
south road. 

The two worthy brothers, in black, 
with high hats, the picture of smug 
respectability, rode their stout nags 
beside the litter which carried Dame 
Kate and her supposed niece, wrapped 
up and disguised, so far as possible, 
as a young woman of the middle 
class. Black Andrew, in plain leather 
and steel, armed to the teeth, but 
without a sign of belonging to any 
great house, rode a few yards in 
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advance. Behind came a pack-horse 
with the baggage, and two old ser- 
vants of the Toste brothers, who, 
though discreet and silent men, were 
unaware who it was that the litter 
really contained. They knew that 
their masters and Black Andrew were 
going to town on business connected 
with Sir William’s will; that was 
enough for them. 

It was not an uncommon thing to 
see such a quiet little travelling 
party on the high road. There was 
nothing about them, no valuable 
horse-flesh, gay dress, or rich convoy, 
to tempt an attack by vagabonds of 
high or low degree, who knew very 
well, also, that sturdy folks of this 
plain kind were often a harder nut 
to crack than those who made more 
show. 

At the same time, marauding 
parties from the two armies made 
the road more unsafe than usual 
and by Black Andrew's advice,— 
given, it is true, with a certain 
twinkle in his dark eyes—the Mas- 
ters Toste and their party kept as 
much as possible to lanes and by- 
ways, always bearing towards London, 
but travelling as the crow may be 
supposed to fly, rather than as the 
road led. Andrew's notion of a 
crow’s flight was at times original. 
Timothy, anxious, cautious, but ig- 
norant, was often seriously puzzled 
about his bearings. Simon showed 
a more cheerful confidence. 

“Seemeth to me, friend Andrew,” 
Timothy suggested, “that you bear 
too much to the south in this cross- 
country way of yours.” 

“Nothing of the sort, Master 
Timothy,” Andrew growled ; and any 
suspicion of being misled might have 
been on his side, so grimly did he 
squint upon Timothy from the corner 
of his eye. ‘“ Look you, there is the 


sun,” he said, “and there is the moon. 
Our way lies south-east ; 


you will 
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not dispute it. If I lead you on a 
more easterly track, you will find 
yourselves presently on the shores of 
the North Sea. Trust me; I know 
the country well. Nay, if you doubt 
me, I’ll back to Ruddiford, and leave 
you and Master Simon to cross this 
common and thread yonder woods 
without a guide.” 

“My good friend,” said Timothy, 
“never threaten what you will never 
carry out.” His severe mouth and 
hollow cheeks relaxed into a smile 
as he pointed at the litter, making 
its slow way along the edge of a 
wide common that broke gradually 
on the horizon into forest. Black 
Andrew also smiled. “The counsel 
is good,” he said. As he turned and 
rode on in advance of the party, he 
was still smiling. 

It was evening when they had 
passed through a corner of the forest 
and came out upon a place where 
a steep lane led down to the high- 
road. They could see it winding 
along, muddy and yellow, through the 
valley. Half a mile further on it 
crossed a long and narrow bridge over 
a stream that spread into green 
marshes, so that the road for some 
distance on each side was boggy and 
deep. At the further end of the 
bridge there was a little stone house 
where the collector of tolls lived. 
Had it not been for the Abbey whose 
servant he was, the bridge would long 
ago have fallen into ruin and the 
place become impassable ; but yet his 
calling in these days was a dangerous 
one. 

The evening was mild, the sunset 
light soft and beautiful. All the 
woods were flushed with spring. 
Grey in the distance, a church tower 
stood against the clear eastern sky, 
and about it were clustered the red 
and thatched roofs of a village; it 
was at a wayside inn beyond the 
village, rather than at the Abbey 














a mile away in the fields, hidden by 
a shoulder of purple ploughed hill, 
that the little party meant to rest a 
few hours that night. 

Black Andrew advised Simon and 
Timothy to keep near the litter in 
the shadow of the wood, while he 
rode a few yards along the lane to 
inspect the bridge and the stretch of 
road. It was a place where outlaws 
were apt to take their stand, to ride 
suddenly down on any rich company, 
ill guarded, who might be approaching 
the bridge. Andrew wished to make 
sure that no such evil-doers would 
interfere with him and his charge on 
their way down to the high-road. 
His attention, however, was suddenly 
attracted from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of ditch and clustered bushes, 
in which, to-day, no marauders seemed 
to be hiding, to certain sounds, 
measured, musical, and strange, com- 
ing from the north-west along the 
road up the valley. He dismounted 
quickly, and led his horse cautiously 
forward to a place where he had a 
longer view of the road. 

A procession was advancing, black 
against the sunset, yet flashing with 
many points of light that flared in 
the evening air. There were a troop 
of horseman riding at a foot’s pace ; 
there were a number of men on foot, 
two and two, carrying a tall crucifix, 
censers and torches and candles, 
chanting and singing as they came ; 
there was a great coach, drawn by 
six horses and hung with black and 
silver, with torch-bearers walking on 
each side of it, splashing through the 
miry way. Then came a gentleman 
riding alone, swaying wearily in the 
saddle, a black cloak and long black 
trappings covering horse and rider. 
Then more singing men with torches, 
then litters and pack-horses, with a 
second troop of armed horsemen 
bringing up the rear. And the 
Miserere rose and fell with solemn 
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monotony, and all the valley seemed 
filled with hoarse music, barbaric, yet 
thrilling and stately, while the hills 
echoed back the waves of sound. The 
long scattered line travelled along 
securely, for there were few outlaws 
desperate enough to earn an eternal 
curse by attacking a funeral proces- 
sion, richly formed as it might be. 

“The devil, my masters! we have 
come too quickly,” Andrew muttered 
between his teeth, when he had for 
some minutes considered the slow- 
moving spectacle. 

“Nay, good Andrew, too slowly,” 
a clear voice said close to his ear. 

He started round to see Mistress 
Meg standing behind him, with Dame 
Kate hobbling up behind, and the two 
brothers in the rear. 

There was a strange brightness in 
Margaret’s face, so thin and ethereal ; 
her eyes were full of light as they 
followed that weary figure riding 
alone behind the great coach. Of 
what was he thinking, Harry Mar- 
lowe, while with an almost unnatural 
loyalty he conveyed his father’s dead 
wife home to his father’s house? The 
girl who had disappeared from his 
life—was there any room for her in 
those melancholy thoughts of his? Or 
were they all filled with the pain of 
once more leaving that other Mar- 
garet, and returning south to bury 
his dead while she and the King and 
their little army pressed on north- 
ward ? 

Mistress Meg’s question was not so 
positively answered as it would have 
been a few days before. It had been 
impossible to silence the old nurse. 
Dame Kate had talked and talked 
through the long hours of all that 
had happened since the siege of 
Ruddiford began. Meg now knew 
the true tale of the three straws, and 
much more beside. Lord Marlowe’s 
reputation did not suffer in Dame 
Kate’s hands. To her mind, at least, 
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there was no doubt of his love for 
Meg, his passionate grief at losing 
her ; a touch of craziness, if you will, 
but no disloyalty. To the Queen, 
he was a courtier who placed a 
faithful devotion to a losing cause 
before every other duty; to Mar- 
garet, a lover whose passion 80 
possessed him that he forced himself, 
according to his nature, to set his 
duty before his love; to his own 
house and name, so loyal that even 
a wicked woman, a supposed mur- 
deress, who hated him and would 
have slain him if she could, claimed 
honour at his hands and must be 
followed by him to her burial. 

Dame Kate’s chatter, and her own 
calmer thoughts, had taught Meg to 
suspect that she had done Harry 
injustice. But not a word of this 
escaped her ; and any change of plan 
seemed an impossibility. She could 
not now return to Ruddiford; she 
was too proud to change her mind 
again. Whatever the truth as to the 
Queen might be, she shrank from 
following her. In London, she had 
no friends with whom to remain. 
She must press on, must hide from 
the faithful men who guarded her 
any lingering love for old England, 
any tremors at the thought of a cold 
green sea and mountains of snow, 
flowing and swelling between her and 
Harry for all life to come. The 
Italian sky, the famous beauty and 
glory of her mother’s city, had 
suddenly lost their attractive power. 
She remembered Antonio, and shud- 
dered. Little as Simon knew it, 
every look of Meg’s that fell on the 
grey English landscape as _ they 
travelled south had in it an agony 
of farewell. And now, to-night, it 
had needed no words to explain to 
her the meaning of that procession 
winding through the valley, or to 
point out to her keen young sight the 
tired horseman stooping on his horse’s 
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neck, just as he had stooped on 
Christmas Eve before her eyes 
kindled the light in his, making him 
at once free and a captive. Ah, this 
time he was too far off. Following 
sad and stern in Isabel Marlowe's 
funeral train, was he in thought 
mourning Meg Roden, lost and dead ? 

Black Andrew stared at her with 
wonder in his eyes. Dame Kate 
muttered under her breath, “ Now, 
if my Lord only knew,” but Simon 
nudged her to be still. The little 
group stood together at the edge of 
the high lane, and watched till the 
procession began to wind out of sight, 
till the long body of the great coach 
went swaying over the bridge, and 
the solitary horseman had followed 
it, and the voices of the singing men 
were muffled by the hill that began 
to rise between. 

“Truly, Andrew,” Simon said with 
irritation, “you have managed ill to 
bring us into such near contact. 
They will scarce travel through the 
night ; we shall fall in with them in 
the village yonder ; even if they abide 
at the Abbey, some of them will take 
the inn.” 

“ Ay,” grumbled Timothy, “and 
even if they should travel by night, 
we travel quicker and should fall in 
with them again. “Tis an ill-managed 
business ; as Mistress Meg says, we 
should have been before them.” 

Black Andrew took little notice of 
these remarks. He was watching his 
lady, and considering what her looks 
might mean. Perhaps some sudden 
fancy, for he had a lively brain, 
made him hope one knows not what. 
But soon he found that no such 
presumption was justified. 

“You thought to pass the night 
in yonder village, Andrew ?” she said, 
and the light had died in her eyes, 
and her voice was hollow and cold, 
like that of one alone in a desert 
world. “No; it is my will to pass 
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on and travel through the night. 
Hurry! you will cross the bridge and 
be clear of the place before the pro- 
cession has reached the Abbey and 
scattered itself. But hurry, I say! 
for there are many men there who 
will know us, and I will not be 
stayed in my journey. On to London 
town with all the haste you may.” 

Andrew’s dark bearded lips showed 
a gleam of white teeth, and his eyes 
were fixed on Meg, as she spoke, 
with a strange look not unlike fear. 
But he saluted, and turned to his 
horse. “ As you will, mistress. The 
beasts are fresh enough, and I know 
a place where we can sup by the 
road-side, half-a-dozen miles further 
on. Get you back to your litter, 
then, and say not that Andrew delays 
you.” 

And so they followed Lady Mar- 
lowe’s funeral train across the bridge, 
and through the low straggling village 
where the people were standing at 
their doors, and past the paved road 
to the Abbey, which wound between 
high walls, and along which the 
solemn Misereré came echoing down, 
and the tramp of many feet was 
plainly to be heard. 

Meg had drawn the curtains of the 
litter close, and as her little cavalcade, 
slipping past unobserved, paced on 
into the brown depths of evening, 
she lay with her face hidden in 
her hands. The chance of life had 
brought her very near her love once 
again, and by her own will she was 
passing him by. It seemed that 
those funeral chants were not alone 
for Isabel ; it was the happiness of 
their two lives that Harry and Meg 
were burying. For that the mourners 
mourned, and for that the Abbey 
bells chimed out heavily. 

Black Andrew’s party were not long 
allowed by their guide to keep the 
high road. Again he led them apart 
through lanes and by-ways, avoiding 
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towns, gradually working southward, 
persistently keeping a little more to 
the right than Timothy would have 
done. It is possible that he, though 
not pretending to be very familiar 
with the way to London, would have 
led them there by a more direct jour- 
ney, even though making little use of 
the great roads. But Black Andrew 
appeared sure of himself. His route 
took a long time, but seemed a secure 
one. It was impossible to hurry him; 
when Mistress Roden sternly gave 
orders for a better speed, his horse 
fell mysteriously lame. Nor was that 
much wonder, for the lanes now began 
to be full of sharp flints, and to wind 
up and down difficult and slippery 
slopes. Great beech-woods, which had 
showered their masses of dead leaves 
in the autumn, covered all the face 
of the country ; the track that wound 
among them was soft with peat and 
wet chalk ; it was a matter of careful 
going, if one would not slip, among 
the undergrowth of yew and holly and 
box, down into some deep chalk dell 
with a bubbling spring at the bottom 
of it. Above the beech there were 
fir-woods, in which the March wind 
rushed and sang. All the country, 
when the sun shone, glowed with the 
coming spring ; there were primroses 
under sheltered banks, blue violets in 
the moss about the roots of the beech- 
trees. 

“Where are we, Andrew?” called 
the young, stern voice from the litter. 
“ How far from London town ?” 

“A matter of thirty mile, Mistress 
Meg,” Andrew answered, and rode on 
whistling. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE sun was shining low in the sky, 
but the wind was still, and the birds 
were singing, the rooks cawing in the 
tops of the ancient limes by the water- 
side, when after labouring through a 
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hollow way in a wood the travellers 
came out on the hill-top and saw the 
beautiful valley below them. 

A steep flinty lane seemed to lead 
down straight upon the long leaded 
roof and low tower of a church, above 
which a great flag hung motionless. 
The green churchyard, bordered with 
trees already old, chiefly elms and 
large yews, broke away into broad 
slopes of park and flushing woodland, 
the bare part of the hill studded over 
with thorn-trees. Below could be seen 
great gardens, with high hedges of box 
and yew, and formal walks among 
which the river ran shining, playing 
and eddying round an island with 
ruins on it, alive with swans and 
water-fowl, and full of fish. The 
house itself, the centre of all, scarcely 
showed its chimneys and turrets above 
the surrounding trees and the curve 
of the beautiful hill. Beyond were 


lines of stately trees, carrying the eye 
far down the stream and the road 
through the valley, bounded by more 


woods on the other sides, and abrupt 
hills where the white chalk gleamed 
in the sunshine. 

Margaret Roden saw all this, for 
Black Andrew stopped his company 
at the top of the hill and advised her 
to dismount from the litter. Her 
companions all exclaimed at the 
beauty and richness of the place. 
She alone said nothing, but frowned, 
with puzzled eyes, as if she had 
opened them waking and found her- 
self in the midst of some well-known 
but impossible dream. 

She walked on slowly down the 
stony way, which was indeed like a 
path for penitent pilgrims, ending at 
the church-door. The others followed 
her at a little distance ; and she was 
not aware that Timothy Toste turned 
on Black Andrew with a sudden, fierce 
accusation, that Simon’s face glowed 
like the setting sun between rage and 
unconquerable amusement, that Dame 
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Kate chuckled with joy and held 
her sides as she came waddling 
down the hill. Andrew had edged 
south from the direct road for some 
purpose; he had brought them to 
Swanlea. 

“ All very well, rascal, but you will 
repent,” Timothy said furiously. 

“Ay, I fear we shall all repent, 
for her mind is set firm,” muttered 
Simon. 

Andrew did not smile ; his face 
was full of a grim resolve. ‘If she 
is wrath with me, let her punish me,” 
he said. “If I have done wrong, 
I’m ready to pay for it,—with my 
life, if need be.” 

Simon wagged his head anxiously. 
“She may kill you, Andrew. It may 
be a word and a blow. How dared 
you do it, man?” 

Andrew did not care to justify him- 
self. He left that work to Lord 
Marlowe and the future. 

“On my life, Andrew, thou hast 
done a fine and bold thing,” said Dame 
Kate. “And if I were young, I'd 
marry thee for it.” 

Mistress Meg walked down the 
steep and flinty way. A sharp turn 
when she was very near the church, 
brought her into sight of its wide 
sheltering porch and the low wicket 
gate that closed it from the road. 
There, where the full evening light 
from the south-west fell upon them, 
a group of three persons were stand- 
ing ; two men and a woman, in deep 
mourning all. They had the air of 
waiting and watching, their faces 
turned to the hill, down which Meg 
was coming. 

She came, as if indeed she was 
walking in some familiar dream. 
The awkward garments in which 
they had wrapped her for the journey 
did not hide the grace and majesty 
of the young figure and its move- 
ments. Her eyes returned from 
wandering over the lovely, home-like 
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landscape to rest upon the church 
with its grey flint-built walls, and 
then, with a frown of utter bewilder- 
ment, on the three who were waiting 
there,—waiting for her, it seemed, 
yet how could it be? She asked her- 
self, if she had ever known that 
Swanlea was on the road to London, 
for she was not quick to suspect 
Andrew’s good faith, as her com- 
panions had been. Then she forgot 
to wonder at all, for the woman, fair 
and pretty, smiling too, in spite of her 
heavy black robes and eyes wet with 
tears, ran suddenly up the hill with 
eager arms open to receive the 
traveller. 

“Meg, dear Meg! Safe with us, 
my sister, my friend! Nay, you 
have not forgotten Alice! Art 
dreaming, child? Dick, see, she has 
forgotten me. No wonder, after all 
the horror,—but Meg, dearest— ” 

“ And me, too, I wager, sweet.” 

The Popinjay merited his name no 
longer. He was pale, he had clipped 


his yellow locks; the mourning for 


his mother suited him ill, body and 
mind; Dick Marlowe was made for 
the sunshine of life. Yet as he came 
up to Meg, dropped on his knee and 
kissed her hand, there was something 
in his young face, a manliness mixed 
with kindness, which she had never 
seen there before. Alice Tilney had 
made a man of him. 

Meg gave him her hand, leaned her 
cheek to Alice’s embrace, but yet 
gazed, gazed, with eyes full of a 
vague wonder that was almost terror, 
at the third figure now following the 
others up the hill. If he came slowly, 
she knew it was that he could not, 
like herself, believe in the divine 
happiness of that moment. He was 
coming back to her from a world of 
blood and fire, where many lives 
younger and stronger than his had 
been laid down. He bore the marks 
of it all; his hair was grey and his 
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face lined; there was a measureless 
sadness in his eyes, waiting to be 
comforted. He bore too, but that she 
did not know, the sorrow of her 
doubting him; to have that burden 
lifted off for ever, he had waited till 
his last duty to Isabel Marlowe was 
paid, and till at his own Swanlea he 
could claim Meg in spite of herself. 
Black Andrew, in his confidence, had 
served him well. 

He came too slowly, doubting a 
little of himself, hardly knowing her 
mind towards him. Suddenly with 
each hand she pushed Alice and Dick 
away, and went to Harry Marlowe 
with light steps, almost running, her 
eyes on his, till she was held safe in 
his arms. 

“ Andrew, lucky dog, she will not 
punish thee,” little Simon murmured, 
coming to the turn inthe lane. “Nay, 
if she rewarded thee, I should not 
marvel.” 


And so Simon Toste remained for 
ever a stranger to the art and the 
science of Italy. He and Timothy, 
after a short sojourn at Swanlea, 
returned to Ruddiford in the com- 
pany of Lord and Lady Marlowe. 
These two married lovers lingered 
there long enough to carry out Sir 
William Roden’s will, and to bury the 
old hero of Agincourt, with all fitting 
ceremony, in the chapel where his 
wife and sons lay; and then, leaving 
their interests in the hands of Richard 
and his wife, they rode off together to 
the north, before their troubles came, 
to join and follow the Queen. 

Long years passed before Swanlea 
and Ruddiford saw their rightful 
masters again, for these, with many 
another Lancastrian lord and lady, 
crossed the sea to France, and did not 
return till Henry the Seventh was on 
the throne, and the Red and White 
Roses divided English faith no longer. 

There is a picture, supposed to be 
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by Mabuse, of a stately gentleman of 
seventy-five or more, with white hair 
and beard, and a lady, perhaps a score 
of years younger, most majestic and 
beautifal, with a wonderful string of 
pearls about her neck. These sit on 
chairs, hand in hand; and grouped 
behind and about them are their sons 
and daughters, seven in number, 
worthy of them in looks and bearing. 
It is a noble family group, such as 


THE 
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some old painters loved; and it be- 
longed to a family, soldiers all from 
Agincourt downwards, which became 
extinct at Waterloo. The gallant 
Colonel Harry Marlowe, who fell in 
leading one of the boldest charges on 
that day, was the only remaining 
descendant of Henry Lord Marlowe, 
—known as Mad Marlowe and the 
Queen’s Man—and of the lovely 
Margaret Roden of Ruddiford. 


Enp 








